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G. & B. WESTERMANN, 
290 Broadway, New York, 
Have just received by Steamer Hermann: 
LEXICON ANGLOSAXONICUM, ed. Ettmiil- 


lerus, 
ANGLOSAXONIC® POET ATQUE 
Scriptores prosaici, ed. Ettmillerus. $1 50. 
ZIEMANN MITTELHOCH DEUTSCHES 
Worterbuch zum Handgebrauch. $3. 
DICHTUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN MITTEL- 
alters. 7 Bande (Nibelungen—Tristan—Barlaam— 


Boner’s Edelstein—Gidrin— Wigalvis—Mai und 
or. $5 50. 


Single Volumes, $1. 


DEUTSCHES WOERTERBUCH. 


VON 


JACOB u. WILH. GRIMM. 


Iste. Lieferung. 62 cents. 


Nearly fourteen years ago the first advertisement of the 
above work was received throughout the Literary com- 
munity of Germany with an extraordinary interest. After 
working all the time since, unweariedly and uninterrupt- 
edly, the necessary preparations have now been completed 
fora qo% publication. The whole work will embrace 
nearly 500 sheets, and will be published in numbers, of 15 
sheets, in the shortest possible intervals. 


Subscriptions taken for the complete work only. 
Always in stock the most important works of 
the Grimms, amongst which : 

JACOB GRIMM’S GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
Sprache. 2 vols. cloth, $5 88. 

GRIMM (J. & W.)—DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. 
3 vols. paper, $9 50. 

G. & B. WESTERMANN BROS., 
GERMAN BOOKSELLERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
_Si9itt 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A New Edition cf 


THANKFULNESS. By the Rev. C. B. Taylor, M.A. 
75 cents. 


By the same author, at 75 cents, cloth pl. ; $1 do. gilt, 
EARNESTNESS; or, Incidents in the Life of an English 
Bishop—a Sequel to Thankfulness. 


LADY MARY; or, Not of the World. 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 
MARK WILTON; or, The Merchant’s Clerk. 
MARGARET; or, The Pearl. 

SCENES IN A CLERGYMAN’S LIFE 

THE ANGEL’S SONG. 

CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT 

MAY YOU LIKE IT. 


ARTHUR AND HIS MOTHER; or, The Child of the 
Church. 374 cents. 


A large assortment of Theolo; Miscellineous, and 
Juv Books, at the lowest prices. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 


137 Broapway. j5 3t 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price $1 75, 
ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTY WOoOODCUTS, 


Uniform with his “ Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Microscope,” 


LECTURES ON HISTIOLOGY, 
or, 


The Application of the Microscope to Animal 
and Vegetable Structures. 
DELIVE SED AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 


BY JOHN QUEKETT, MD., ce, &e. 
H. BAILLIERE, Pvusuisuer, 
mys tf 290 Broadway. 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
27 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, 


LITERALLY TRANLATED INTO ENGLISH PROSE. 
Price 37% cents. #5 St 














| Sir :— 





New York, June, 1852. 3 


From the Ist of J next I shall publish periodi- 
cally, in Semi-monthly Numbers, an American edition 
0 


“MEVER’S UNIVERSUM,” 


the most popular and successful serial ever issued on the 
European Continent. 


The object of this work is to present accurate views of 
the most remarkable and interesting places in all coun- 
—— with accompanying descriptive and historical 

ext. 

The American edition will be edited by CHaRtes A. 
Dana, Esq., of New York. A ber will appear on the 
1st and 15th of every month, containing four fine Steel En- 
gravings, with about twenty pages of text. Twelve num- 
vers will make a volume. Subscription price, 25 cents a 
a as $3avolume. Forty per cent. di allowed 
rr . 





Lt § subscriber paying for a volumein advance will be 
entitled to receive, as a premium, the superb Plate, en- 
graved on steel, size imperial folio, 


“JACK IN OFFICE,” 


after the celebrated picture of F. Landseer, engraved by 
= 5 which will be delivered with the last part 
of Vol. I. 


The first number and Premium Plate are ready, and 
will be supplied as samples, gratuitously. For more par- 
ticulars see inclosed prospectus. 

I trust that this edition of the “ Universum,” which enjoys 
a circulation of thirty thousand copies on the other side of 
the Atlantic, will be generally welcomed in the United 
States and British America, and that the exertions bestow- 
ed upon it will meet with a remunerative success. 


HERRMANN J. MEYER, 
ji2st 164 WILLIAM STREET. 


IN PRESS. 
CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS 4 CO. 


HAVE IN PRESS 
New Works by Rev. Dr. Brewer. 


L—A GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Period to the Close of the Western Em- 
ire. By Rev. Dr. Brewer, author of “ Guide to 

ay Par tagseted revised and prepared for Ameri- 


can 5choo. 
Il.—A GUIDE TO ENGLISH HISTORY and 


BIOGRAPHY, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to 
the Year 1850. By the same Author. 

liL—A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION; or, One Hundred and Twenty Subjects, ana- 
lysed and illustrated from Analogy, History, and the 
Writings of celebrated ancient and modern Authors, 
to teach the art of Argumentation, and the Develop- 
ment of Thought. By the same Author. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
IV.—HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS; or 


Home Amusements. 
V.—THE ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND 
English Primer. . 
VIL—SISTER MARY’S TALES ABOUT AN- 


IMALS. 

VIL—THE NURSERY GIFT. 

VUIL—PAUL AND VIRGINIA. A new 
16mo. edition illustrated. 

i1X.—RASSELAS, tHe Prince or Apyssinia. 
A new 16mo. edition illustrated. Tees 

X.—ELIZABETH; or, The Exiles of Siberia. 
A new 16mo. edition illustrated. 

XL—STORIES WORTH TELLING. 

XIL—HARRIET MYRTLE’ Srory Books. 

XIIL—GERMAN POPULAR TALES AND 
Honsehold Stories, by M. M. Grimm. m22 eoSw 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 


WILL PUBLISH 
On MONDAY, June Twenty-first, 
THE a WRITING 


By OTIS G. BADLAM. 
Numbers 6, 7, and 8. 

These numbers are with copy-slips, en- 
Snr pias, ‘They ore tatabded to Ue aaed. tm qvanetien 
with the Five Numbers already published. 

ji9 It. 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THIRTY-NINTH 
PHILADELPHIA TRADE SALE, 
August, 1852. 


THOMAS & SONS, AUCTIONEERS, 


EROTEAR~Arengements having been made with Messrs. M. Tuomas & Sons, to conduct | 


mt. ture Trade Sales in Philadelphia, the Committee recommend the Trade to contribute to their sale, which 
take place the last Monday in August next, 





Wm. A. Briancnarp, 
A, Hart, 

3. H. Borrer, 

FE. C. Brppis, 

J. B. Liepprxcort, 


Committee on the 
Philadelphia Trade Sales, 


Philadelphia, June, 1852. 
The a ay in conjunction with the Committee, announce the Thirty-Ninth Trade a Sabo of Books to take 4 
pa se, lara of August; the sale of Stationery will commence on the 26th of August (the 
ng) 
Consignments are respectfully solicited. 
Contributors will please forward their invoices by the 10th of July. 


M. THOMAS & SONS, Auctioneers, 


~ 


EVENING SALES 
Of Books, Stationery, Paintings, Engravings, &c., 


held regularly throughout the business season, at the TRADE SALE ROOMS, Stxtx and Minor streets. 
Mr. Tuomas F. Bet is engaged permanently as Salesman, for these as well as for the Trade Sales. 
(ae Cash advances will be made when desired. 


M. THOMAS & SONS, AUCTIONEERS, 


Phila., June, 1852, No. 93 Walnut st., and N. E. cor. Sixth and Minor sts. 


jig it 
THE SECOND AND LAST SUPPLY IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Price x“: 00. 





im ts introduced into this editi 

oF have been heaped. to the time t 
the work has been ca 

in price, Ke. up to the date of Pub lication 


eee eee 
Series 





= a 
Former New York Price, ; 
1816—1851. 
by a desire to make it as correct as le, and to ince all the 
t; 80 == those who do not remember in 
known. te reference, a duplicate list of each, in 
paper, = contains nearly one fourth more matter. pe ®t a 
| ma editions will not a so long a period of years; and, as this te Beboe 
Loxnpon: THOMAS HODGSON. 
THE TENTH THOUSAND! 
THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT IN THE MARKET. 
One Volume 12mo. Wrtx Portrait. 
careful) 
reference, at all times. It has been received in al] quarters with 
pot wiia ae CANVASSERS, ON AEILICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE —o 


which it is presumed will be found useful. 
sheet passed 
been made more intelligible. The Authors’ Names have also been more correctly 
be able to find it without trouble 
existed in findi in ciphabet ih te 
one 
ee atalogue, a under the titles of the respective works. 
8 those who purchase the “ London C 
ik will not be reprinte , it will be well to 
DAVID DAVIDSON, AGent, 109 Nassau street, New York 
HUNGARY AND EKOSSUTEH. 
Price $1 per cory. 
ot i the highest immediate popular reading, but as a 
JOHN BALL, 48 Norrn Fourru srreetr, Parapevpara. 
AR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION 
hs N Or ae ee 





London Price, 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers? Names. 
at each the press, The delay occa- 
orporate 
such as lesiees a Cytionnii, ihe edaghodss &c., although still remaining under their 
th, Tevlor, Witiams, Wilson, ao Stenson, Low Raparin, fo, ny hae ¢ 

last edition has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the present is 
printed on large 
The Publisher 

at mind that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back is to be found in the present 

Orders of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance of $7 direct to Davip Davipson, the book will be pee free 

A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 
Def. pb Lh Work, VY prepared, oes intended not ae 
and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


OR, A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF A 
CITY PASTOR. 


By the Author of “Tae Sunny Sipe; or, the Country Minister's Wife.” 
The above W ork will be published on Thursday, the 20th inst, aud will be for sale by Booksellers generally. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pvstisuens, 
BOSTON. 


J. S. REDFIELD, 
Clinton Hall, New York, 


| 
| HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWixg 
| NEW AND POPULAR BOOKs, 
} ———______ 

Now Ready. 


ee 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


Next Week. 
W. HERBERT'S NEW work. 
THE KNIGHTS 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
SCOTLAND. 
By HENRY W. HERBERT, 
Author of the “Cavaliers of England,” “ Cromwei,” 


“The Brothers,” “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” &e., &. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 





Just Published, 
I—TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF wonps, 
1 vol. 12mo. From the 2d London edition. Price 75 ¢;s, 
IL—POEMS OF WUEFBROP 
Praed. 1 vol, 12mo. MACKWonta 
11L.—THE CAVALIERS ‘OF ENGLAND; or, Ths 
Times of the 


lutions of 1642 and  —_ By Henry W. 
Herbert. In1vol.12mo. Price $I 25. 
t vol ama Price ABD. faee POEMS. By Alice Carey, 
vo 
V BRONCHITIS “AND KINDRED DISEASFPS; jn 
adapted to the common reader. By W. W. 
-D. In 1 vol, 12mo. 


Price $1. 

VL—MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Arsene Houssaye; with beautifully engray. 
ed Portraits of Louis XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. It 
A a on extra superfine paper ; pp. 450 each, cloth, 


VIL. wren A bs GRACE. By Caroline Chess 


bro, author of light,” &c., &c. | 
} vol. 12mo. ——e 7 


Price $1. 
Vill "Reba AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By — vieeke with a Portrait of the Author. In 
vo 


Price 
IX.—LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry 
James. Ini vol, 12mo. Price 

X.—CHARA nah @ THE GOSPELS; Tilustratin 
Phases of Character Present Lo @ By Rev. E Ee 

Chapin. In 1 vol. i6mo. Price 50 
Supsects:—l. John tie Buptist— hie Reformer 2. He 
Sensualist. 3. Thomas—The Sceptic. 4. Pilate 
—The Man of the “World. 8. —— Seeker 

after on. 6. The Sister of Beth 
X1L—THE LAYS OF THE S SOTTisit CAVALIERS. 
Editor en 8 Magazine 


OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


5 cents. 
ives OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
uthentic Sources. By Thomas z right, 
&c. Ini vol. Tame. Price $1 25. 
NOOK ; or, Recollections of our ‘Home 
West. By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo ; 4th edition. 


a 
—DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorams 
. By a Chesebro. In 1 vol. l2mo. 
Second edition. Price 
> - =k ABIES OF OF THE, or. join < of 
istinguished Sc Females, embrac period 
the Covenant =item Persecution. ’By Rev. James Anderson. 
In I vol. 12mo._ Price $1 25. 
XVIL—EPISODES OF ng gl LIFE. By Achete 
ica: Insects of Spring. 1 vol. 8vo.; beautifully 


XVill EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Aches 
omestica. Insects of Suxmer. 
XIX.—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestice. of Autum 
XX-THE SAME WORK in gots of Three volumes, 
colered after Nature. Price $12. , 
L HHAPAIAWs AMERICAN {pha WING. BOOK, 
or 
* Saki ei ORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
PHI —THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE; or, Ghosts 
Crowe. Price 


t Seers, Catharine Price $i 25. 
eV, —THE nisnouY OF THE WAR IN THE 
Peninsula’ B 


lan 


WF 
Xx¥ —oniScoM 01 On VEE TL ATTON—the Uses a2! 


In press, and nd nearly ready. cs 
a OF Pin, ME IN 1952. Succi 
Bio ri | Skete = Of Distinguished Authors, Artists 
&e., &c. mi Sal, tome 
PHERS AND ACTRESSES. B 
2 vols. 12mo.: uniform with Mev 
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readers have no doubt watched 
the discussion on the London | 1-10th of the whole number produced. Now, | 
tem, as freighted here in the | what is the consequence? The purehase of | 
slish journals of th 
pet he design of one publisher and | 
bookseller to increase his business and pro- 
fits, by a decrease of charge in prices to the 
has been brought out and 
ndon Booksellers’ Protection 
Association in all its bearings and effects : 
then we have the application of Free Trade 
or Protection principles, and a fresh occasion 
for various speeches in Parliament as to the 
tax on the manufacture of paper, and the 
tamp duty; then a 
ne on the reform af e by Charles Dickens, 
val of such men as Car- 
Morgan, Charles Knight, 
Robert Chambers, Gladstone, Wm. Howitt, 
Cobden, &e., and lastly Lord Campbell, Mr. 
Grote, and Dr. Milman, to whom the matter 
was referred by both parties—reformers and 
association—have just given their decision in 
oks, and a more liberal 
ration in the business of 
ion,—in short, cutting 
the restrictive circle pre- 
that feudal guild association. 
s in parliament for the abolition of 
the paper duty, stamp duty, and advertising 
an average ministerial 
e history of the manu- 
facture of paper and its use for Glasgow 
and Manchester goods—to cover, or merely 
omament them—developed on this occasion, 
is also very interes 
int is the matter 


public, Firstly, 


rs the active part 


lyle, Stuart Mill, 


favor of cheaper 
and extensive 0 
publishing and di 
through and through 


duty, were lost b 





but principally in 
stamps, and Mr. 

ickens’s “ Household Narrative of Current 
Events,” and the leading speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone on the subject as connected with books 
Mr. Gladstone, while 
heartily in favor of the removal of these 
duties, yet recommended government to take 
into view the state of the trades connected 
with this branch. He found so much combi- 
nation of publishers against retailers—printers 
against publishers—all to the public’s cost, 
as to come to the conclusion, thit with the 
present condition of the bookselling trade, 
the remission is not called for. 
extracts from this speech, slightly 
premising that Charles Knight, Messrs. 
=a Ps nth 8 other 
ways the fri of good 
should be excepted, 


“We have a country that has by far the 
largest educated class in the world. “(A Mem- 
ber.—‘ There is America,’ 
Europe, but, even taking 
we have @ country in which the class that 
) rs of new books is the 
largest in the world; I mean the men in pos- 
session of such fortune as ought to make them 
purchasers of new publications. 


is counted by | of this association, and their clamors, a leader 


and booksellers. 


I was thinking of 
erica into account, 


and b “ait ST mh al b 
es, t almost sa: 
indreds of thensande But what is the fact 
With regard to the state of the book-market? 
It is, that with the exception of certain very 

ed authors—with the exception of 
such cases as Mr. Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land—what are called new 
ouly in a majority of cases, but in an enor- 


mous majority, scarcely ever 
COpies, ‘An immense prdportion « 


blications, not 








are published do not pay their expenses at all; | or weekly compiler. But the public will al- 
and I believe the proportion of them passing | ways take a general and, so to speak, an ex- 
the sale of 500 copies in this country, with its | ternal view of these subjects, and, as Mr. 
enormous means for the cheap production of | Gladstone shows, there is a manifest absurdi 


books, and for supplying an extensive demand | to the 


opular apprehension in extending the 


| for them, is not more than something like 5 per | principles of free trade in favor of men who 
| cent. ; or, at any rate, not more than 1-20th to | repudiate them altogether in their own prac- 


body individually. 
your friends, and, unless in the case of books 
for which they have a professional want that 
must be satisfied, or at they happen to be 
persons of extraordinary wealth, you do not 
find copies of new publications upon their 
tables, purchased for themselves; but you 
find something from the cireulating library, or 
something from the book club. But, what are 
these book clubs and book societies, which are 
engaged, with such an enormous loss of time 
and waste of machinery, in the distribution of 
books throughout the country? They are the 
ingenious expedients which, under the pressure 
of necessity, men have adopted to mitigate the 
monstrous evils they experience from the enor- 
mously high price of books, and satisfy in some 
degree their own demand for that description 
of mental food. 

“Let the House observe, too, how, in cases 
of this kind, one system of combination gene- 
rates and maintains another. It has been the 
practice of the book trade to combine; and 
what is the consequence? The printers com- 
bine against the book trade, and very natu- 
rally. Ask a publisher why the price of books, 
is so high: he will tell you one reason is, ‘the 
printers have entered into a combination 
against us; and is it not perfectly natural, 
that if the journeyman printer sees the pub- 
lishers and booksellers combine against the 
public, he will say, ‘I will step in and get a 
share of the fruits?’ and so it is. 

* * * * 

“T am convinced, if the finances of the State 
would permit you to resign the paper duty, 
~~ ought to be the cheapest producers of 

ks in the world. But while, as producers, 
you have the greatest advantages, so, as to the 
scope of the market and the demand for books, 
you have the materials for greater advantages 
than any other country. The state of facts 
ought to be this: books ought to be cheaper 
here and sales larger than in any other country 
whatevér. On the contrary, the state of facts 
is, that so far as new publications are concern- 
ed, the demand for books is narrower and the 
price higher than in any other country in the 
world. I am happy to see that good sense 
ore pies feeling have already acted so pow- 
erfully upon that intelligent and respectable 
body, the London publishers, as to induce 
them to refer this matter to arbitration. I 
trust, when that combination breaks down, all 
other combinations affecting the book trade 
will break down also. I am sure the judg- 
ment expressed here will act materially upon 
ocean Spon and through that upoo the 

k e; and I do trust, that before a ;:rent 
length of time, the cireumstances to which | 
have adverted, and which 1 say again are a 
scandal to the country, will disappear.” 


In connexion with the monopoly which 
has been so long exercised by the members 


in the Times comments on Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech as follows :— 


“Tt is true that the excise on r consti- 
tutes a very insignificant item in the cost of 


new works, and as far as it operates as a check 
upon serials and cheap Bee ications reacts in 
favor of such books as Mr. Macaulay’s. It is 
true that original works are indirect] ye 
tected by a tax which opprestes the monthly 





tice. A trade which bristles with monopoly, 
and in which printers, publishers, booksellers, 


e last three months, | ®¢w publications is scarcely attempted by any- | and compositors have all their several combi- 
You go inte the houses of | 


nations, surrenders all claim to the sympathy 
of Parliament. It is not usual to help those 
who show so little seruple in helping them- 
selves. The publishers of this metropolis have 
the finest position and the amplest opportuni- 
ties in the world. At the centre of communi- 
eation, and at the head of intelligence, with 
fleets daily leaving our ports for all nations 
in the world, with numerous colonies under 
our rule, and more than fifty millions of people 
speaking our language, we might make this 
metropolis the great manufactory and depot of 
British literature. These advantages are neu- 
tralized, not so much by financial oppression 
as by a sluggish and timorous policy of self- 
protection: by the attempt to combine small 
returns and large profits; by looking for cus- 
tomers in a small class, and not in the world at 
large ; by a system which renders the sale of 
a few thousand copies, even in the case of the 
most popular writers, and on the most inte- 
resting subjects, a surprise to the largest and 
most experienced publishers.” 


In this discussion it has been proved, that 
the high prices of English books are not be- 
cause of the taxes on paper,advertisements, 
&c. or in consequence of the large sums paid to 
the author, but principally because the pub- 
lisher prefers to reimburse himself in these 
and make his profits out of a limited edition, 
at a very high price. In order to secure the 
working of which modus, it is necessary in 
effect, after fixing the price the public are to 
pay, to bind in a signed agreement all retailers 
who receive therefrom a discount of 25 or 30 
per cent. not to sell at less than full price, 
except on conditions named, or if found 
breaking this rule and agreement, to be shut 
out from the privilege of buying or dealing in 
any way with the books of all those pub- 
lishers who compose the association, which 
virtually stops the retailer’s business, or drives 
him to all manner of iricks and evasions. 

Though there are many in peculiar branches 
who will not agree with and do not belong to 
this conclave, yet two thirds of the chief pub- 
lishers of pat wel with most of the retailers, 
bound down to them y necessity, prefer this 
state of things, with all the old machinery of 
high prices, large discount, long credit, circu- 
lating libraries, and small editions, when it is 
shown by comparison with the French and 
American methods of publishing with the 
same necessities and expenses of advertising, 
and that by looking to a large circulation at 
a moderate price, the author, the publisher, 
and all interested, will receive a better remu- 
neration for their venture. 


The conservatives have the precedent of 
long established custom, and lug in the de- 
fence of the system written by Dr. Johnson 
in 1756. There is also asimilar association in 
classic book-land Germany, at Leipsic (but 
conducted and arranged in a really liberal 
way), but all these cannot cover the fact even 
to themselves that publishers cannot hope to 
control the publie in the matter of high 
prices. Mr. Sonus has published recently 
new editions of Davy’s “ Salmonia” and 


“ Consolations,” “ Bell on the Hand,” and all 
of handsome form and complete, yet now at 
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four shillings and six shillings, besides various 
good books at half a crown and at less than 
orthodox prices. Longmans publish a shil- 
ling library, and have materially reduced 
the price of some of their books. Apart 
from the dozens of cheap series, hundreds 
of instances can be pointed at where the 
new-fashioned octavo—a novel—travels—or 
scientific book—at eight shillings, twelve shil- 
lings, or fourteen shillings, or proportionately, 
has ousted what would formerly have been 
its prototype in two or three times the size and 
price ; and with a proper impetus, the quality 
of the best books need not deteriorate be- 
cause of a moderate price. The publishers 
cannot but know that these changes are ac- 
cumulating and require a co ndi 

sweeping away of cobwebs, and a liberal 
movement, on their part. It is the true 
vocation ofa publisher to make good books as 
cheap as ible, sell them, and leave those 
en in their dispersion to themselves. 
He is not called upon to enforce another 
price which second and third parties shall sell 
them for. It is not his duty to interfere, to 
protect, to hinder, or to set about to make 
and hedge in a political book principality, even 
with John Murray and the associations of 
the name at its head. Charles Dickens thinks 
so—in his speech when presiding at a meet- 
ing of authors and booksellers, he said he 
was, on principle, most strongly opposed to 
any system, in any commercial direction, of 
exclusion or restriction. He held that every 


man, whatever his calling, must be left to the 
fair and free exercise of his own honest thrift 
and enterprise. Mr. Carlyle endorses this in 
a highly characteristic letter read on the oc- 
casion—and all practical men who are not 
interested hold the same opinion. 


A Chinese having returned to his own 


country after a residence in America, was 
asked what he thought of us, and alluding to 
the activity and free movement of every one, 
answered, “ah! wonderful country, every- 
thing does itself.” The book trade in the 
United States is precisely in this condition— 
it does itself. Stamp duties were settled by 
our forefathers in an effective and satisfactory 
manner. The bookmen of a number of 
ears ago sought to arrange some plan simi- 
ar to these associations, but it failed. Thanks 
to our most eminent publishers, their indivi- 
dual brains have been better than any asso- 
ciation, Those jail-houses of literature, cir- 
culating libraries, like the law for locking up 
a poor man for a debt he cannot pay, have 
long since been done away with, leaving books 
a chance to find a home. Beyond the under- 
standing as to good faith in payment neces- 
sary to be kept up, there is no control exer- 
cised by the publisher over retailers. The 
modes of publishing are familiar to all. A 
recent memorandum in our Daily Times tells 
how successful authors are paid; the ex- 
penses of advertising are very considerable; 
and even cheap as our books are, the 
discounts are r than those of the 
English publishers, The eeonomy in man- 
ement of the publisher and agreement with 
him of the author to look to a large audience 
must ever, we should think, secure the fairest 
return. ‘Those “true monuments” of our 
country as Kossuth calls the “ National 
School Houses,” celebrate the yearly addi- 
tions making to this audience. 

To our London brethren we say as regards 
the machinery, away with all stoppages and 
hindrances, start it fair, and “ it ya itself.” 

The London publisher and bookseller 





sought to be put down for his innovation by 
the trade monopoly is Mr. John Cha . 
In an article in the April number of the West- 
minster Review, said to be by him, he has 
defended his cause with great success, and he 
must feel richly rewarded for all the trouble 
and sacrifice he may have made, in that he 
had with him the sympathies of so many 
eminent men, and has received so crowning a 
satisfaction in the decision of Lord Campbell, 
which is likely to produce a renovating, bene- 
ficial, and permanent effect. 

We quote part of Lord Campbell’s decision 
from the Times for May 20. 

Times, Thursday, May 20th. 

“ Yesterday, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment made on Monday, the deputation from 
the Booksellers’ Association (including Messrs. 
W. Longman, Murray, J. H. Parker, Pickering, 
Seeley, Rivington, and Bohn), and Messrs. 
Bush, Bickers, John Chapman, and other gen- 
tlemen who have opposed the regulations of 
the society, attended at Stratheden-house, 
Kensington, the residence of Lord Campbell, 
to hear the decision of his Lordship, Dr. Mil- 
man, and Mr. George Grote, on the ogg of 
‘underselling’ in the bookselling trade. 

“Lord Campsett (who was accompanied by 
Dr. Milman and Mr. Grote) received the depu- 
tations most courteously, and read the follow- 
ing decision :— 

“Ata meeting of the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion held in London on the 8th of April last, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to :— 

“That a conference be invited between 
Lord Campbell, in conjunction with a few of 
our principal authors, and certain members of 
the booksellers’ trade, for the pu of de- 
ciding whether the Booksellers’ Association 
shall be carried on under its present regula- 
tions or not,—it being understood that the de- 
cision of Lord Campbell and the other literary 
gentlemen shall be binding on the committee, 
who agree, if the decision be adverse, to con- 
vene the trade, and resign their functions,’ 

“ We having been solicited to act as referees 
in this matter, have not hesitated to do so, in the 
hope of rendering some service to the cause of 
literature. No question is put to us of law or 
morality. We are merely requested to say 
what, in our opinion, is reasonable and expe- 
dient. 

“We must begin by warmly applauding the 
fairness with which the members of the as- 
sociation have conducted themselves through- 
out this controversy. These gentlemen are, 
no doubt, sincerely convinced that the regula- 
tions under which the bookselling é is 
now carried on by them are equitable and 
conducive to the publie good. “tevertbiden 
they are ready to abandon those regulations, 
if certain individuals, who were named b 
others, should, after hearing all that might be 
urged on both sides, come to a contrary con- 
clusion. 

“The substance of the regulations submitted 
to us we understand to be, that all booksellers 
keeping a shop in London, or within 12 miles 
of the General Post-office, are to become mem- 
bers of the association, and are to receive a 
ticket entitling them to buy new books from 
the publishers; that the publishers of new 
books specify a retail price for each copy; that 
they sell copies to the retail booksellers at 
about 30 per cent. under that price ; that they 
— an engagement from the retail book- 
sellers not to allow to their customers a larger 
diseount than 10 per cent. from the retail price; 
that, without this engagement, the retail deal- 
ers cannot be su plied with copies of new 
books ; and that for a breach of this engage- 
ment they forfeit their tickets, and are cut off 
from any further dealings in new books with 
the publishers. 








“Having listened to very 
having read everything which 
in our reach on either side, 
sidered the subject very deliberately, w« \,, 
unanimously come to the conclusion that {j,.. 
regulations are unreasonable and inexpedien, 

“We will now briefly state the ground, f 
our opinion. ; : 
_ “Such regulations seem primd facie to | q 
indefensible, and contrary to the freedom 
which ought to prevail in commercial tray. 
actions. Although the owner of Property 
may put what price he pleases upon it whe, 
selling it, the condition that the purchase; 
after the property has been transferred to hi, 
and he has paid the purchase-money, shal! - 
resell it under a certain price, derogates fron 
the rights of ownership, which, as purchaser 
he has aequired. 

“It is obvious, likewise, that these regula. 
tions must, in practice, lead to vexatious in- 
quiries and to fraudulent evasions. The allege 
necessity for them supposes that there exisis , 
strong inducement for the retail dealer to sj 
at a lower yee than the minimum permitted 
by the publisher. Without a rigorous police 
in the trade, while the condition annexed 4, 
the sale is observed by the strictly honorab), 
retailer, to the serious detriment of his buys. 
ness, it will be disregarded by the less serupu- 
lous. Instances occur of retailers, detected jp 
underselling, having been expelled from the 
association in a manner which must be yery 

inful to their feelings and injurious to ther 
interests; and there is reason to believe that, 
notwithstanding a nece system of espion- 
age others continue with impunity to dispose 
of new books on any terms which they con. 
sider remunerative, 

“The arrangement between the publishers 
and the retail booksellers is indeed said to bx 
voluntary. We have been pressed by the fae: 
that a vast majority of the retail booksellers 
have given in their adhesion to the association, 
and have expressed a willingness to remai: 
under its rule, But, although there be 1 
employment of physical force or threats, which 
the law forbids, we doubt much whether this 
acquiescence may not, in a considerable degree, 
be ascribed to coercion. Without the ‘ticket, 
testifying that a retail bookseller is qualified 
to deal with the publishers, he cannot carry on 
his business as a vendor of new publications, 
and the means by which he lives are taken 
from him. From many retail booksellers, now 
submitting to the association, we have had 
intimations that they would be happy to be 
released from it, and to carry on their busines 
like tradesmen in other branches of industry 
But even the entire unanimity of the retal 
booksellers would not be conclusive of the 
question ; for they may dread to be deprived 0! 
an artificial protection to which they have 
been long accustomed, although this be not ¢« 
sential to their permanent interests, although 
it may lull them into habits of listlessness 
and may be detrimental to the community. 

“Mr. William Longman, Mr. Murray, and 
other gentlemen, who with so much ingenwty 
have advocated the ‘regulations,’ admit thet 
the burden of proof is upon them, and thst 
they are bound to make out the book trade 
be an exception to the rule that commerce * 
to be free. They have mentioned other trades 
carried on at chester, Derby, and «ls 
where, in which, for peculiar reasons, gentle 
men of eminence and respectability are said t° 
have prescribed similar regulations As 
these supposed el cases, we have 2 
obtained any sufficiently authentic informati: 
to enable us to pronounce upon them, althoug! 
we suspect that they would resolve themselves 
into a control exercised over agents, or 4 fn) 
reasonable refusal to deal with an individus 
who was making an unfair use of the ow 
purchased. But when the supporters of t 


able arguments 
has coine With. 
and having COn- 
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association go 
very confidently) upo! Sc Yates the . 
bar, which fixes a minimum tee, less than which 

barrister may not receive, we know that | 
they are under a delusion. The remuneration 
of an ish barrister is not matter of con- 
tract. client presents to him a voluntary 
honorarium, for which the law gives no 
remedy. A minimum is fixed, otherwise the 
Attorney-General might be offered 2s. 6d. or | 
gd. But that minimum is one guinea; and, if 
the plaintiff sues in forma 
without paying any fee w 


out those who circulate their works. The 
only protection given to authors is the protec- 


ion which the law gives to property of every 

deoription: It has been decided by the most 
eminent judges that an author has at common 
law, and ing to the eternal rules of jus- 
tice, a property in what he writes, so that no 
one can print it or reprint it without his per- 
nission. The statutes which have been passed 
upon this subject, from the reign of Queen 
Anne to the reign of Queen Victoria, have 
been in abridgment of the rights of authors, 
giving them, by way of compensation, im- 
proved remedies when their property is in- 
vaded. 

“The next peculiarity pointed out in the 
book trade is, that the article asked for by a 
urchaser must be qeunine, and must always 
be of the same quality. But, although there 


| 


| 
| 


on to rely (as they have done by some of the more ardent opponents of the 
)upon the etiquette of the | 


| ‘regulations’), On the removal of an artifi- 
| cial protection in any department of industry 
'some distress immediately follows; but the 
wholesome principles of commerce, when 
acted upon, ere long bring a remedy. And it 
may be hoped that competition and law prices, 
large sales and quick returns (perhaps the 


. 








| greater energy and activity which may be en- | 


foreed), may eventually add to the prosperity 
of the book trade, and increase the profits of 
all concerned in it. 

“ Lastly, it has been contended before us, that 
though the works of celebrated writers might 
be advantageously circulated and sold without 
the ‘regulations,’ and the sale of such works 
be rather impeded by them, yet the works of 
unknown and second rate writers, however 
useful and meritorious, could not, without a 
law against underselling, be ushered into the 
world. Even if this were so, we should still 
deny the justice of aiding dull men at the ex- 
pense of men of genius; and, with a view to 
public improvement, we should doubt the ex- 
pedieney of checking the circulation of that 
which is most pes ery to encourage that 
which gives less valuable information, and less 
exquisite pleasure. Moreover, we have reason 
to think that in many cases the ‘regulations’ 
cramp the circulation of works which have 
merit, without being popular. The demand 
being small the price would naturally decline, 
and at the reduced price there might still be 
a considerable number of purchasers. But, as 
the minimum price fixed by the publisher must 
be = apd insisted upon, the ile is stopped, 
and the great bulk of the edition, after causing 





be no competition as to the quality of this 
article, we do not perceive why there ma 
not be a competition as to the price at which 
it may be sold. And here the competition is 
less dangerous to the purchaser, for he is in no 
danger of having spurious wares palmed upon 
him: when attracted by lowness of price. ' 

“Then we are reminded of the peculiarity, 
that the publisher names the price at which 
the book is to be sold to the customer (which 
may be considered the maximum price), 
whereas the manufacturer in other trades en- 
tirely leaves the price to be paid by the cus- 
tomer to be fixed by the retail dealer. Some 
complain of this proceeding of the publisher 
asagrievance, But, admitting the expediency 
of the publisher continuing to name a retail 
price at which the book is said to be published, 
this can only be as a guide, and cannot hinder 
the making of a fair bargain between the retail 
dealer and the customer. At present, by the 
rales of the association, the actual retail price 
may vary from the publishing price, so that it 
is not more than 10 per cent. less. 

“The consideration that has weighed most 
with us is the peeuliar mode in which in the 
book trade the wares to be disposed of are 
distributed. There is, no doubt, a great ad- 
vantage to literature in the existence of re- 
spectable booksellers’ shops at reasonable 
distances in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
and all provincial towns. By the exertions of 
these gentlemen a new work is made known 
nore efficiently than by advertisements ; and 
the opportunity of inspecting a copy of it on 
the counter no doubt often produces a pur- 
chase which might not otherwise have been 
thought of, We cannot but apprehend that, 
if the vaplotione in question are done awa 
With, unlimited competition permit 
the number of retail establishments in the 
united kingdom may be considerably dimi- 
nished, But the existence of a larger number 
of retail establishments than is necessary to 
. bply the commodity to the public has an 
ae ot eons oe price to the con- 

> an ing to rience, the 
demand will inerease as the price is diminished 
(though not perhaps to the extent eontemplated 


a large expense for warehouse-room, goes to 
the trunkmakers. 
“For these reasons we think that the at- 


| nature of the commerce in books has failed, 
and that it ought to be no longer carried on 
under the present regulations, We neither 
intend to affirm, however, that excessive profits 
are received in any branch of the bookselling 
trade, nor do we impute blame to any class of 
individuals, although we consider that the 
system is faulty, and that the community 
would be sufferers by its continuance. We 
likewise wish it to be distinctly understood 
that our disapproval of the ‘regulations’ ex- 
tends only to the pretension of the publishers 
to dictate the terms on which the retail book- 
seller shall deal in his own shop, and to the 
means employed for enforcing the prescribed 
minimum price which he is ordered to demand 
from his customers. 

“These being abandoned, it seems, from the 
language of the resolution under which we 
act, that the association must be dissolved. 

“One gentleman who addressed us asked us, 
in ease we should condemn the existing re- 

ulations, to frame new ones under which the 
kselling trade should be conducted. 

“This we must wholly decline, as being 
beyond our undertaking, and beyond the 
powers conferred upon us. Perhaps the book- 
selling trade will have the best chance of 
flourishing without any special regulations of 
any sort. Let there be entire freedom in the 
transactions between the publishers and the 
retail booksellers, the publishers asking prices 
and making or refusing allowances as the 
please. Let them deal with every one (al- 
though unticketed) who brings money in his 
purse, or whose responsibility is undoubted ; 
taking care not to enco e the long and re- 
newed credits which are said under the exist- 
ing system to have produced so much mischief. 
The publishers are not bound to trust any one 
whom they believe ta be sacrificing his wares 
by reckless underselling, or to be carrying on 
business without a profit sufficient for main- 

i solvency. But let them not require 





| 





|tempt to establish the alleged exceptional | 


any ledge from the retail dealer to whom they 





sell their books as to the price which he shall 
demand in reselling them. Thus, freedom of 
action, we hope, may lead to harmony and 
prosperity. e feel the most sincere respect 
and regard for the highly intellectual and 
honorable body of men who are engaged in 
the bookselling trade. As authors, we are 


deeply indebted to them for their valuable 


services ; and we shall be amply rewarded for 
our labor and anxiety in this inquiry if we 
ean contribute in any degree to their perma- 
nent welfare, upon which we are convinced 
that the cause of literature in this country 
must essentially depend.” 

Mr. Longman said that, for himself and the 
gentlemen with whom he had acted, he begged 
to thank the noble and learned Lord, Dr. Mil- 
man, and Mr. Grote, for the kindness and at- 
tention with which they had listened to the 
arguments addressed to them, and for the very 
able opinion they had given on the subject. 

Mr. Chapman, on the part of the opponents 
of the Booksellers’ Association, also thanked 
the noble Lord and his co-arbiters for the time 
and attention they had devoted to the matter. 

The deputations then retired. 


Mr. Chapman’s article will be found worthy 
of attentive study. We give a summary of 
the topics of its numerous chapters :— 

On the construction of books—paper, print- 
ing, and the tax on paper, as imposed by 
Queen Anne; the statement of £16,500 or 
$82,500 being paid by Charles Knight to 
government, as paper tax of three cents a 
pound for paper used for the Penny Cyclo- 

dia ; a comparison of the circulation of 

tnglish and American newspapers ; the tax 

of thirty-eight cents paid government on 
every advertisement and the cost of advertis- 
ing displayed ; Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
spent in 1830-2 £27,000 for advertising ; 
Messrs. Longman probably spend more 
now; an account of the book trade in Ger- 
many, France, and America, and the plan of 
sending out books on sale or return in these 
countries which the English do not follow ; 
on the profits of editions, wiih tables of 
accounts of four books; on the difficulties of 
eminent authors to find publishers: the copies 
of each work, large or small, to be given to 
government ; on the custom-house duties on 
foreign books, particularly American. 

An account of the very curious state of 
the copyright law in England, which allows 
an American a copyright when the English 
subject cannot hold one in America, with a 
case in point, is Dr. Wheaton’s “ International 
Law ;” anecdotes of the wreakings of the 
law in the case of Mr. Potenas’s Dletianary 
of Dates, and Mr. Moxon and his brother ; 
the courtesies of the London trade ; the ne- 
cessity for maintaining a price; old fogyism 
in dealing; an extract from Lackington’s 
memoirs—a man who from a poor methodist 
shoemaker became one of the greatest of 
publishers—and the attempt to crush him; 
the police system of espionage of the old 
association with several amusing anecdotes 
thereon ; six cases showing how the new 
association, evade and break the rules they 
themselves prescribe, when they would pre- 
vent a loss to their interest, with sundry 
clever dodges of canny Scots; an account of 
Mr. Babbage’s book and analysis; the con- 
nexion of the post-office with books; and, 
lastly, the influence of publi¢e opinion. 

In a note in illustration G. P. R. James, 
Esq., in a paper in the Statistical Journal, 
says of French authors, a second or third 
class one receives at an average £160 to 
£320 a book. At the first outset of the 
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literary career of Balzac and George Sand, 
they were paid at the rate of two francs for 
every copy printed. Balzac can command 
30,000 francs. Chateaubriand received for 
his complete works, after the first sale of 
many of them was past, 500,000 franes. And 
he asked £15,000 for his Memoirs alone. 
Lamartine received 80,000 francs for his 
Voyage in the East, and 20,000 francs for 
his Trasins Poetiques. Victor Hugo's 
“ Hernani” produces 12,000 francs. Dumas’s 
Henri III. brought in 30,000 franes. And 
Thiers’s “Consulate” and “Revolution” 
brought more than any sum here named. 

Coming to the chapter on the courtesies of 
the trade, the writer of this can agree with Mr. 
Chapman, that there are some who do not 
dream of them or of any other courtesy, and 
while bearing testimony to the fair and open 
manner of Messrs. Lon & Co., Ta;lor 
& Walton, H. G. Bohn, David Bogue, &c., in 
matters similar to the Home Cyclopedia, could 
tell some bitter experiences of vulgar mean- 
ness and vindictiveness, in cases similar to 
the Dictionary of Dates affair; one of which, 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Messrs. 
W. Tegg & Co., and their solicitors Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, will remember pleasantly. 
The anatomical knowledge displayed by the 
latter in their bill of the case was wonderful. 
They touched every vein that could lead to 
the—pocket. 





JUDGE JEFFREYS.* 
Jerrreys is certainly a curious subject for 


the exercise of that hero-worship which we | 


naturally consider as in some degree the mo- 
tive power in every biography. The author, 
however, disclaims any admiration for the 
Draconian Judge, and alleges as his motive 
for writing, not that Jeffreys was a good man, 
but that he was not so bad as has generally 
been represented. He however leaves him 
little if any better at the end of his labors, 


have yielded to her friend’s recommendation ; 
but the icions of her father were aroused 
| by some accident which cannot now be known: 
| the plot was unravelled, the daughter effectu- 
| ally secured, and the unfortunate negotiator 
_ dismissed and discarded. 
“Upon this sad denouement, the kinswoman 
came hastily towards London, to acquaint the 
| disappointed lover with the failure of his cause. 
| He went to her on this occasion to hear the 
| relation of the whole circumstance, when a 
| result most unforeseen and unexpected arose 
| from the visit. He applanded her zeal for his 
| welfare, the hazard which she had incurred 
\for him, and compassionated the calamity 
| which had befallen her on his account; and 
which was still more grateful and generous, 
and the more extraordinary for a man of his 
aspiring character, he proposed, as some satis- 
faction for her misfortunes, that she should be 
a substitute for her rich relation: in a word, 
that she should be his wife. 

“There are persons who, if an obnoxious 
character should by chance perform a kind 
office, are nevertheless quite ready to attribute 
his benevolence to some interested motive, or 
to neutralize the good bearing of it by some 
subtle insinuation ; in the minds of such, this 
conduct on the part of the young advocate 
would naturally give rise to much conjecture, 
and, considering the future conduct of the 
man, would provoke an unfavorable interpre- 
tation if there were any room for it. But it is 
worthy of consideration, that amongst all the 
faults with which this judge has been charged, 
whatever may have been his anxiety to grasp 
ange possessions, whatever his eagerness to 
feed his own ambition at the expense of others; 
a want of generosity, independently of that 
ambition, has never been attributed to him, 
but rather a habit of prodigality; and there 
is not any reason why censures of a new kind 
should be laid upon one who has been already 
the object of so many. This was certain] 
one of those bursts of good feeling whic 
spring occasionally from the darkest of men— 
| 4 bright gleam of sunshiae amidst a world of 





which unavoidably suggest the fable of the | —_— 


benevolent people who set about to serub 
the blackamoor white. Jeffreys still appears 
tricky and fawning in youth and dependence, 
overbearing in high station, and craven in ad- 
versity. ‘The author shows him to have 
been a good lawyer, quick and ready, active 
in advaneing his own interest, and bold and 
self-relying in early life; but these qualities 
were already accorded to him by the histo- 
rians who have written of his times. The 
act on which the biographer lays most stress, 
in pleading in extenuation of his client, is de- 
tailed in the following passage :— 


“A lucky advocate, such as we have just 
spoken of, could searcely hope for any better 
stroke of fortune at this time than a successful 
marriage, and he had been by no means un- 
mindful of this chance. He had acquired a 
very winning air amongst the fairer sex, and 
was therefore the more qualified to gain the 
hearts of women, whose generosity will often 
pass by unheeded the prejudices of birth and 
wealth, where they meet with the plausible 
address of an affable and earnest suitor. 

“ An opportunity was not long wanting ; for 
Jeffreys thought the daughter of a merchant 
who had thirty thousand pounds, a prize far 
tov valuable to be left unattempted. He ac- 
cordingly prepared for the trial, and guined 
over a kinswoman and companion of the lady, 
through whom he silently addressed her. His 
cause was espoused so warmly by the disin- 
terested relation whom we have mentioned, 
that it seems very likely that the heiress would 





* The Life of JudgeJeffreys. By Hi W. Wool- 
rych. Phila.: Lindsay & Biskiston —* 


This should fairly go for what it is worth, 
which, we opine, is not a great deal. Prodi- 
gality, however, can hardly be brought in, as is 
seemingly done in the latter part of the pas- 
sage we have quoted, as an excuse for a 
| grasping spirit. It is rather an instance of 

the union of two vices, than of a vice atoned 
for by a virtue. 

it is also claimed for Jeffreys by his biogra- 
pher, that when Recorder he abstained from 
the practice of putting leading questions to 
witnesses, then in vogue, and “ elicited their 
testimony in a general manner, which varies 
but little from the practice now followed.” 
An instance, almost a solitary one, may also 
be cited, as given by the author, though it 
will hardly bear the emphatic remark he in- 
troduces it with. 

Here he exhibited a strong sense of hu- 
manity and justice :— 





“A tipstaff had deprived the prisoners of 
their clothes as soon as they had been com- 
mitted, pretending that they were his fee; on 
which the recorder, previously to his prayi 
judgment, complained openly to the court, an 
obtained an order that the property should be 
| restored ; a barbarous custom having been set 
up in favor of this plunder, but disallowed by 
the judges,” 


Instances are adduced to show that Jef- 
freys’s colleagues on the bench were as over- 
bearing and bloodthirsty, on occasion, as him- 
self, and the author insists that part of the 
onus of the execrated Western Assizes 
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should be laid on the shoulders of the hiche 
powers who commanded it. “2 

The author, although introducing where 
he can the circumstances extenuatory of his 
subject’s (we cannot say hero’s) life, js by no 
means either Jeffreys’s admirer or apolocis, 
He aims at giving a juster view than has y, 
been done of one whom he styles « 9 oro,: 
man.” He has given a number of enterisin, 
ing anecdotes illustrative of the law courts 
of the time; and his style, though somewhat 
diffuse, is pleasing. Our only regret js, that 
his time and talents should not have been 
employed on a worthier subject. Fame, y» 
are aware, has its pillories as well as its pip. 
nacles, and the lives of bad men must |, 
written as well as those of good, for the ¢. 
ample of both is instructive. To point 
moral, however, it is not necessary to resort 
to the Newgate Calendar ; and in the presey, 
case, not even that excuse ean be rendered, 
for the career of Jeffreys exemplifies no pe. 
culiar moral principle beyond the gener! 
one of the punishment of crime. Neither 
can it be said that the minutia of his jf 
throw any light on the important events of 
1688. His arbitrary cruelties doubtless cop. 
tributed powerfully to oy the government 
of James II. into odium, but this is suf- 
ciently apparent in the general histories of 
the period. 





SECOND SERIES OF COGGESHALL’S VOYAGEs.* 


WE found both entertainment and valuable 
historical information in Captain Coggeshail’s 
first instalment of his voyages and travels, 
The second dip into his old log-books and 
journals will not aig ap the historical 
student; for nothing, by change of circum. 
stances and relations, passes more rapidly 
over to history than the record of our con. 
mercial marine. ‘The triumphs and successes 
of the shipping interest at the beginning of 
the century, though their courage and enter. 
ee ean never be diminished, would occupy 

ut a small space among the achievements of 
to-day. Yet it will not be forgotten that 
they were the foundation of our maritime 
growth, 

Looking over the various European, West 
Indian, and South American Voyages of Capt. 
Coggeshall, of the early part of the century, 
we notice chiefly the improvement since that 
time in the size and comfort of ships, the 
frequently diminished duty of sailors, and, 
above all, the establishment of the lo- 
dependence of the American Flag. In 
1802, Mr. Coggeshall made a voyage from 
Connecticut to the West Indies in an old i))- 
fitted vessel of eighty tons, for which, he 
tells us, a crew could not now be obtained 
in the United States. “Methinks,” he slily 
observes, “I hear some of the seamen of the 
present day inquire how men could be found 
to go to sea in such miserable craft! | 
answer, they must either go in them or stay 
on shore, for these were the vessels in genersl 
use at that period.” When on the mainland 
at Berbice, it was the employment of the 
erew to carry portions of the cargo in # 
open boat, under a tropical sun, ten or fifteen 
miles along the river—a duty which seamen 
of the present day, says our Captain, would 
potted a “reluct at.” At the mouth of the 
Mississippi, hardships encountered in those 
days by the men are now overcome by steam 
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« At this time (1806) there was not a steam- 
boat on the issippi, vessels were fre- 
uently from ten to twenty, and large heavy 
‘hips even thirty days, getting up from the | 
Balize to New Orleans. It was, indeed, a tire- 
some, laborious business to ascend the river 
sinst the current, sailing when the wind 
— fair, and when ahead warping and tack- 
ing, and often to gain but a few miles a day. 





When the wind was ahead and the current 
rupning very strong, we often made fast a 
large hawser to a tree on the bank of the 
river, and heaved the ship ahead by the cap- 
stan or Windlass: and thus by main force, 
after many hours of hard labor, we found 
we had gained only a mile or two.” 

Of the invasion of our peaceful rights by 
English vessels of war, we have anecdotes 
preserved in these volumes which justify 
and explain the feeling with which the 
country went into the naval war of 1812- 
13, [t was two or three years after the 
disgraceful attack of the Leopard upon the 
Chesapeake that Capt. Coggeshall underwent 
this seene of discipline, while on his way to St. 
Petersburgh, from a British vessel of war at 
Carlsham—the English being then at war 
with the Danes :— 


RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


“Carlsham is a small town of about 4000 
inhabitants; it has two churches, a hospital, 
and several manufactories of canvas and wool- 
jen goods; its principal exports are timber, 
pine boards, poor and tar. In the afternoon 
of the day of my arrival, on the 6th of No- 
vember [1810], | went to Carlsham in a shore 
boat, delivered my letter of introduction 
to Messre. William mid & Co., one of the 
rincipal mereantile houses at this place, and 
inquired for letters from my owner, Mr. J. 
Moses, but found none, I also endeavored to 
obtain a cable and anchor for the Eliza, but 
could find none of a suitable size in the town. 
On my return in the evening of the same day, 
I found all the crew of my vessel, except the 
mate and steward, had been taken out of the 
schooner and sent on board the English 
seventy-four. This ship had sent a midship- 
man and ten men, and had taken possession of 
my schooner. They had also seized my log- 
book and all the papers they could find, and 
said they ex my vessel and cargo would 
prove a good prize to their ship. [ of course 
was very much excited and vexed at such arbi- 
trary proceedings, and expressed my anger 
rey oe to the midshipman, who happened 
to be a fine young gentleman. He was mild 
and collected, and said he — I would not 
blame him, that it was no fault of his; he was 
only acting in the line of his duty in obeyin 
his mH officer. I saw he was right, ail 

i 


immediately apologized for what I had so 
hastily uttered. ‘After we finally understood 


each other, he said it was too late to see the 
captain that night, it being then eight o'clock ; 
that he had gone on board one of the frigates 
toacard party, and that I had better delay 
going to see him until morning. Accordingly 
at nine next morning, I repaired on board the 
seventy-four, and was told the captain was at 
breakfast; I waited an hour, and then sent 
another message desiring to speak afew words 
with him ; the answer was, that he was maki 
his toilet and could not be seen. At veut 
saw this bashaw coming out of his cabin; he 
appeared to be going forward without noticing 
anybody on his way. I was determined to 
speak to him, and advanced for that pi ~pose ; 
Without ceremony I told him that my vessel 
had been taken by his order, and I would 
thank him if he would have the goodness to 
explain the reason of my capture: he said, 
nm you are, I snppose, the master of the 





Se 
schooner that came into this port yesterday. men to steal my hat. from my head. He re- 
On my answering in the affirmative he said, I | plied in Spanish, ‘No, mate; no man belong- 
have not time to attend to the cause of your | mg to my vessel shall steal your hat.’ He told 
eapture myself, but have appointed two of my | me to go to the man in his name, and get it 
officers to investigate your business, and then | back; I did so, but the rascal refused to obey 
walked away forward, leaving me to look after | the order. I then returned to the cabin, and 
the two gentlemen appointed to inquire into | told the captain that the sailor would not give 
the legality of my voyage, and after waiting | it tome. The captain ran on deck, and with 
on deck about an hour, | was requested to go | a threatening oath ordered the man to return 
below into the wardroom, where I found the|the hat; the fellow was so angry that he 
purser and one of the lieutenants looking over | threw it overboard, when one of our men 
my log-book, and examining and cross-ques- | picked it up and gave it to me; this put the 
tioning my sailors about the voyage from the | scoundrel into a furious passion, he drew a 
time of our leaving New York until we arrived | long knife, and swore that for one rial he 
at Carlsham. After getting through with the | would take my life. In the altercation be- 
seamen, they then commenced with me. I} tween the captain and the sailor, I overheard 
told them my story was a short one, and re-| him tell his captain, that while he was plun- 
quired no lawyer to state it; that I was an | dering everything for himself, he allowed him 
American, that my vessel and cargo were | to take nothing; the captain replied, ‘D—n 


of an English fleet from Gottenburg through 


my ¢argo was a valuable one, and from the 


to sail on the morrow, and should do so the 
moment they released my vessel and cargo 
from seizure; on the contrary, if they did not 
at once give me back my schooner, I would 
abandon the vessel and cargo to my captors, 
and forthwith repair with my mate to Carls- 
ham, and there protest aguinst their unlawful 
proceedings. The two grave inquisitors then 
retired into the cabin, and after a long consul- 
tation they returned and said their captain 
had decided to release my vessel, and gave an 
order to recall the midshipman and seamen, 
and allow me to sail when I thought proper. 
Thus after having been detained a night and a 
day without the slightest cause, I was gracious- 
v permitted to proceed on my voyage. I 

eem it unnecessary to comment much on the 
treatment I received at the hands of the cap- 
tain of this seventy-four gun ship, who being 
clothed with a little brief authority, rendered 
it necessary for us poor merchant captains at 
this time to submit to almost every kind of in- 
dignity without any possible means of redress. 
I have merely given a simple statement of 
facts, and will leave my countrymen and all 
other neutral nations to judge for themselves.” 


In one of these miscellaneous adventures 
and voyages of the ever active Captain, we 
come upon a piratical crew in the West 
Indies. In 1807, he was overhauled in the 
Turk’s Island passage by a villanous com- 
pany, armed to the teeth, who were tolerably 
well managed, however, by an adroit super- 
cargo :— 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF PIRATES, 


“Captain Brown, our supercargo, with a 
great deal of tact and good sense, tipped them 
the Masonic signs, and ordered the table 
spread with cold ham, bread and butter, 
Ka wine, and porter, in short every good 
thing that the steward could muster, and then 
invited them to eat and drink, setting the ex- 
ample himself; they soon commeneed drinking 
freely and singing in high glee, and all became 
good-natured and mellow except the captain of 
the small privateer, who would every now and 
then break off to abuse our captain, who un- 
derstood not a word of French or Spanish. 
Our steward was a Frenchman, and a very 
good fellow. He was full of humor, and filled 
up the glasses so often, that even the cut- 
throat captain soon became better natured. 
In the midst, of this seene of noise and plunder, 
I put on a fine new hat in hopes by that 
means to save it, and went on deck; soon after 
one of the crew of the small craft stole it from 
off my head and returned to the boat lying 
alongside. I immediately ran down below, 











and asked his captain whether he allowed his 


American property, that I came under convoy | you, I don’t steal hats.’ 


“In this manner they detained us until 


the Belt passage, and there left it, and had put | about 8 o’clock in the morning, the most of 
into Carlsham for letters, and furthermore that | them drunk, or nearly so. At this time a 


breeze sprung up, when they allowed us to 


lateness of the season I was extremely anxious | make sail, and we were soon out of sight of 


these vile robbers. We never learned to what 
place these pirates belonged, but, from the best 
information we could obtain, concluded that 
they were from Baracca in Cuba.” 


We have afterwards a special notice of this 
gentry, ending with a brief but satisfactory 
statement of the memorable hanging of Gibbs 
and Walmsley. 

The picturesque and sentimental are sel- 
dom aimed at by our Captain, who is mostly 
contented with the ordinary routine of mer- 
eantile fact, but here are a couple of passages 
which inelude both. 

The first is a seene at New Orleans, shortly 
after the purchase of Louisiana, and the 
| garrison of the city by Gen. Wilkinson :— 

AN EXECUTION, 

“ A soldier belonging to the U. S. army, un- 
der the command of General Wilkinson, had 
deserted twice, was taken and brought back, 
and after some slight punishment was pardon- 
ed. Not long after this he deserted a third 
time ; he was again taken, brought back, tried 
by a court-martial, and condemned to be shot. 

“On the day of the execution, the troops 
were all paraded on the public square, with a 
large band of music, muffled drums, ete. In 
the centre of the troops four men were bearing 
a coffin on a bier, when the culprit was taken 
from prison with his hands bound behind him, 
and ordered to walk behind the men who bore 
his coffin. Thus prepared, the whole squadron 
commenced marching with slow and solemn 
steps, the band playing the ‘Dead March ;’ 
while thousands of spectators followed on, as 
was supposed to witness the execution. 

“In this manner the whole cortége proceed- 
ed just outside of the town, to a lonely place, 
where there was a grave prepared. Here the 
musie ceased playing, the coffin was placed 
near the grave of the culprit, twelve men 
were ordered out of the ranks, with their mus- 
kets loaded, ready for the execution. 

“The deserter saw all the preparations, and 
was then blindfolded. All were waiting with 
breathless expectation to hear the fatal word 
given to fire, when an officer took from his 

cket and read a written reprieve from Mr. 

adison, the President of the United States, 
I was near enough to witness the whole trans- 
action, and up to this moment the man bore his 
fate with great fortitude; but when the word 
reprieve caught his ear, it com letely over- 
powered him, and he could with difficulty 
stand without assistance. 

“At this moment a sentiment of thrilling 
gladness seemed to pervade the whole assem- 
'blage, and with shouts of joy everybody = 
| peared to return to town with light hearta It 
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ba _______ __________________— 
was said the mother and sisters of the soldier 


obtained his n h Mrs. Madison. I 
understood, by a military order the man 
was dismissed from the army; had his head 
shaved, and was drummed out of town.” 


The other is a bit of 
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And, despairing of finding him in better 
pam oe o here part pleasantly with Capt. 
Coggeshall. 





PEQUINILLO,* 


chooses to assign to himself. We beliey, 
there are no “gentlemen” proper in the 
Direetory—and those who are to be account. 
ed strictly such are set down as “ nothing 
and nobody.” The number of these—an ey;, 


gallantry, which is| Mr. James's literary reputation has already | dence this of the active habits of our com. 


quite a remarkable episode in the log-book—| attained the ordained age of man, being by | munity—is small; and they are pretty surg 
the stout Captain rarely recording his admi-| the present publication, as we learn from that | to have for their nearest neighbors persons 


rations of this class, with numbers of which | 
he must have been entertained throughout the | 


world, He is at Sydney, Nova Scotia, when, 


80 recently as 1839, his sailor’s heart is thus | 


overpowered at sight of 


AN INDIAN BEAUTY. 


at anchor this day, two female 
Indians came off from the shore in a beautiful 
bark canoe. It was so light and buoyant that 
it sat like a gull on the water, and was truly 
a fine specimen of exquisite workmanship. 
The youngest of these females was a fine model 
of feminine simplicity and artless beauty: her 
long black hair was gracefully braided; in 
front it was sufficiently to show a light 
brown forehead, with jet black eyes and regu- 
lar features, that might serve as a model for a 
sculptor to imitate the perfection of the human 
form. Her dress was made close around the 
waist, and so arranged as to show a full bust; 
and thus with close, ornamented pantaloons, 
and high-wrought moccasins, was fully 
seated, at her ease, this simple child of Na- 
ture. We may call her a savage, and sneer at 
her want of elegance and taste, but has she no 
charms to kindle the flame of love in the hu- 
man bosom? A fine lady, it is true, may 
excel her in the gaudy decorated drawing- 
room, but ean she balance herself with perfect 
ease, confidence, and grace, in this exquisite 
boat, that a two-pound weight would overturn 
in unskilfal hands? ean she manage the frail 
canoe, and force it through the water with an 
arrow's speed—anon Jet it gently float like a 
swan on its peaceful bosom? To complete the 
picture, and add a new charm to the scene, 
was their gentle deportment. When I invited 
them on board, they modestly declined, but 
spread out before them a variety of little arti- 
pa of their own production, many of which 
were displayed 
slight little parti-colored baskets, slippers, and 
other ornamented trifles, exquisitely wrought 
and tastefully exhibited. There was no im- 
portunity on their part to induce me to pur 
chase; they pty waited my pleasure to 
take what I desired, and leave the rest. I was 
so captivated with these children of the forest, 
that I purchased their whole stock, asking but 
one simple question, and that was, ‘how much 
do the whole of these beautiful articles amount 
tof Had this seene oceurred some twenty- 
five years earlier, when I was a single man, I 
should have been led a willing captive into the 
forest, with this child of Nature. Mark An- 
thony abandoned fame and country for the 
beauty of Egypt's Queen—her barge was so 
magnificent, and herself so beautiful, that the 
gorgeous spectacle, combined with sweet music, 
overpowered the ambition of the warrior, and 
rendered him a captive slave to the allure- 
ments of this luxurious queen. I too should 
have been overpowered and subdued, not by 
the gorgeous display of refined art and magni- 
fieent splendor, but by the simplicity and 
purity of unsophisticated life, among the wild 
scenes of nature. I would there have taken 
lessons from my sylvan queen, how to manage 
the birch bark canoe, and to thread my devi- 
ous way through the pathless woods. This 
may, perhaps, appear to some, like a high- 
wrought description of two Indian girls in a 
bark canoe; but I assure them that it is not; 
on the contrary, it falls far short of the truth, 
and is but a tame representation of the whole 


“ While lyi 


prettily made, and —arareagg, | 
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scene.” 


excellent authority, the Boston Transcript, 
in its seventieth book, while the “ seventy- 
first,” already completed, awaits only trans- 
atlantic publication. 

In despite of the late brave defence of 
his two horsemen, the author has evidently 
turned over a new leaf, and in place of the 
usual equine procession, trots in an ex- 
ceedingly chubby baby as the grande entrée. 
There is nothing very new in Bequinillo. It 
exhibits the peculiarities of the author in a 
very marked manner, but nevertheless its 
chatty, agreeable style, free from pretence, 
wins upon the reader and disarms criticism. 

We know all the characters, and have 
known them for years; the lady and the 
lover are perfectly familiar to us; we are 
very certain they are soon to be placed in a 
situation of great difficulty—but we are 
equally certain that Mr. James knows exactly 
what he is about, and will bring them out 
“all right” in the end. We do not know 
exactly how this is to be accomplished, -but 
rely upon the author, and are never disap- 
pointed. 

We take up one of his works with the 
same feelings with which we would sit down 
to listen to a new play enacted by old fami- 
liar actors, and after having seea the science 
of presentation tasked to its very extreme, 
and the various characters shuffled through 
and through like a pack of cards—not for a 
game of whis/—we only sit in quiet admira- 
tion, and wonder—with the man in the play, 
“ what the little fellow will do next?” 

With regard to “ Pequinillo,” se, we 
consider it as by far the best book since the 
“Woodman.” The different situations into 
which the hero—a juggler—is thrown, now 
astonishing the natives with his tricks, now 
beating foreign gamblers at their own game, 
and now introducing himself to a party of 
brigands as Old Nick, and frightening them 
out of their wits, are exceedingly amusing. 

Mr. James’s fancy is a true kaleidoscope, 
and its almost supernatural activity is the 
greatest enemy to his reputation, for before 
one of his volumes is fairly before the public, 
out comes another, and makes it yield the 
pas. 





THE NEW YORK DIRECTORY FOR THE YEAR 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO.t 


A most democratic volume is this City Di- 
rectory—which illustrates more directly the 
character and scope of our institutions than 
any Fourth of July oration, political tract, 
editorial leader, or foreign book of travel we 
have yet encountered. Phe “ principal ” peo- 


pie are, we believe, those only recognised in | P 


uropean compilations of this kind; but 
herve we have them all, Tom, Dick, and Harry 
literally—all together under the same covers, 
cheek by jowl in the most friendly associa- 
tion—a universal congress or assembly of all 
trades, callings, pursuits, occupations, pro- 
fessions, businesses, and no-businesses, or by 
whatever titular distinction the nominee 
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not at all in the category of opulent idleness 
—for instance next door to the wealthiest 
man in the book we have a diligent maker of 
fringes, and another Croesus is quietly chro. 
nicled by the side of a hard-werking editor, 

So much for the democracy of the New 
York Directory. 

In another aspect it tells with the simplest 
and most intelligible significance the story of 
the growth of our great metropolis—for 
here we have, over all past Directories, a 
marvellous increase of trans-atlantic names, 
The Hibernians for a long time have had 
their share of this secular book of life—but 
now the German element spreadsitself abroad 
and tinges almost eve . The French, 
too, are here in considerable numbers—the 
Italians—and some stray streaks of recent 
Hungarian infusion. e do not recognise 
—although the tables of immigration make 
known their presence—any of the Malay race 
nor any representative of the Celestial Em. 

ire, unless Mr. John Chin, “ gas-fitter,” is to 
taken eo nomine as of that nation. 

Another trait, with a meaning in it, deve- 
lopes itself—the eruption of middle names— 
indicating to us something ofa departure from 
the old simplicity of our earlier days, and a 
disposition to “ branch out” more into the 
regions of the fanciful and impressive. Most 
of these are responsible for the character of 
some distinguished deceased statesman or 
hero,and furnish a pretty sure testimony to 
the tendency of popuiar admiration. On the 
other hand, there are names of such singular 
plainness and familiarity of sound that we 
are satisfied their bearers must be received 
with “three times three” in whatever com- 

y they present themselves, and are hailed 
y their cognomen. 

Still another cireumstance is patent on the 
pages of this instructive volume—the nu- 
merous feudatories of New York, resident in 
the neighborhood, and who, marked as 
trading and profiting in New York, make up 
their a om pillows in Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh, Jersey City, &c.,; and as we find not 
a few italicised as dwellers and lodgers at 
Staten Island, Norwalk (Ct.), New Rochelle, 
Orange (N. J.), and other distant localities, 
we understand how the great city radiates 
its power, and the facility furnished by 
modern skill in locomotion, to make a vast 
circle tributary to the metropolis. 

Advancing further into the subject, and 
leaving the particular for the general, what a 
study have we in these multitudinous nar es, 
thousands upon thousands, of all ages, coun- 
tries, degrees, languages, latitudes, for the 
hilosophie Trench, or any ethnologist of an 
inquiring disposition ; let him dip anywhere, 
and we will promise him a ladleful of sauce 
piquante. The before us has, in imme- 
diate contact, Knock, Knoddle, and Knochen- 
hawery! But we must pause, and turn away 
from the juiciest octavo of the season with a 
grateful tribute to Mr. Henry Wilson, who 
has marshalled all these forces, foreign and 
domestic, in such apt order, and with a skill 
and fulness only to be paralleled by Dan 
Homer's famous catalogue of the Grecian 
fleet in the Tliad. In faet, considering the 
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: which we understand has been 

pagel this work, and the amount 
of winter-strained it must have oon to jase 
j delivery; we pronounce this, in the | 
prt any Send mond (oa local epic, the | 
Oiliad of the Commere! Emporium. 








POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WAVER- 
LEY NOVELS.* 


Warrer Scorr! we never write that name | 
without a pride in the very pen we are 
handling, as the instrument wielded in re- 
verent comity with that great man. Honest, 
poble-hearted Sir Walter! with two hands | 
didst thou work, the one for the souls of 
men, the other for their poor decaying bo- | 
dies; for while these Waverley novels have 
brought comfort to the mortal spirit in 
many sore trials, what a machinery of mate- 
rial industry have they set in motion all over 
the world. Could good Sir Walter live 

in, and summon around him all the vast 
tribe of booksellers, paper-makers, type- 
setters, binders, &c., &e., &c., to whom his 
well-diffused works have furnished the 
means of employment and _ livelihood—_ 
all created and impelled into activity by | 
his single genius—the genius of one author | 
—could we not ask now how stands the ac- | 
count between authors and publishers— | 
where have you of the trade any such diffu- | 
sive merit to show—and who now are the 
benefactors and who the beneficiaries—au- 
thors or publishers ? 

And again in this neat, compact, and well 
printed series we have a further expansion 
of a great author’s power. The present edi- 
tion needed in the market is a seasonable re- 
vival; and these volumes we cannot doubt 
will pieree to the remotest settlements of 
the Union, carrying, according to their old 
custom, light and gladness in their pages. 

There is no need at this time of day to 
sing the praises of the author of Waver- 
ley—here he is, and whoever makes the ac- 
quaintanee will find that he can speak for 
himself quite as much to the purpose as any 
critie-advoeate the public could retain in that 
behalf. 











BOHN’S LIBRARIES.t+ 


A THIRD volume completes Mr. Bohn’s re- 
publication of Simon Wilkin’s liberally an- 
notated edition of Sir Thomas Browne. It 
includes, properly placed as an Appendix, the 
Miscellaneous Fragments, Domestic and Mis- 
cellaneous Correspondence, &c. Amon 
these iniscellanies we perceive the celebra 
imitation of Browne’s style, the “ Fragment 
on Mummies,” is omi beginning “ Wise 
Egypt, prodigal of her embalmments,” and 
including the passage—“'Time sadly over- 
cometh all things, and is now dominant and 
sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh unto 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister 
Oblivion reclineth semi-somnous on a pyra- 
mid, gloriously triumphing, making puzzles 
of Titanian erections, and turning old glories 
into dreams ”—which is a shade or two more 
of Sir Thomas Browne than the t 
“fantast” himself. In the Coneipendenes 
with his son we have a curious picture of the 
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state of science and the infant experiments | vres of a pretty woman, whom he marries of 


of Chemistry and Natural History, with 
many home traits of one of the very few an- 
tiquarians who have been men of fancy and 
imagination as well. This volume also in- 
cludes the Hydriotaphia and Dr. Johnson’s 
favorite Christian Morals, which contain some 
of Browne’s noblest passages, stepping 
proudly in his high latinized style. ‘This 
edition, as we have before remarked, is a very 
acceptable one to scholars—the former one 
being quite out of print—and should meet 
with a generous encouragement. 

Bohn’s Classical Library contains Mr. 
Yonge’s literal translation of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, including that for his House before 
the College of Priests, and the further mat- 
ter of the Soothsayers; the defence of 
Cneus Plancius, the generous interposition 
for Publius Sextius, the defence of Balbus, 
the attack on Piso, the proposed speech for 
Milo, that in behalf of Marcellus, of Liga- 
rius, &c.; including many of the great ora- 
tor’s most interesting personal successes. 
Such orations of honor, gratitude, public 
fidelity, are the noblest illustrations of a dis- 
tinguished career which biography has to 
present. 


Cosmos. By Alexander Von Humboldt, 
from the German by Otte and Paul. Vol. IV. 
Harpers.—A continuation of the special studies 
appended to Humboldt’s great work, in a con- 
sideration of various cosmical phenomena, of 
the nebulae, the solar region, the planets, 
comets, shooting stars, de. 

The Elements of Geology; adapted to the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By Justin R. 
Loomis. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—A ma- 
nual in a brief and convenient form, with nu- 
merous illustrations of the leading points of the 
science. It is written in a clear style, and its 
comparative brevity is, we think, an advantage 
in an elementary work. An appendix of 
Questions facilitates its use with teachers. 

The Young Man’s Friend. By John Angell 
James. Randolph. An excellent book of 





practical divinity from a well known pen, | 


which comes to us further with a few pages of 
—— recommendation fron’ the Rev. Dr. 
ewitt. 

Ups and Downs ; or, the Lost Treasure Re- 
stored. By L. Lermont. Philadelphia: pub- 
lished by the Author. A pleasant little hook, 
the story hanging about the adventures of a 
huge doll, which is humorously introduced in 
the right German vein. 

What Now? for Young Ladies Leaving 
School. By Charles F. Deems. Dodd—A 
sensible reply to this pertinent question, ad- 
dressed to a class of young ladies by the Presi- 
dent of a Female College—with a hint or two 
on the reading of “fashionable magazines.” 

The University Speaker, designed for College 
Exercises. By William Russell. Boston: 
Munroe & Co.—This is a new collection fairly 
representing the most recent intelligence and 
spirit of the best authors in the various depart- 
ments of oratory, dissertation, &e., &e. Such 
books are not only useful exercises in elocu- 
tion, but wh°~* the selection is made with an 
eye to histor. al effect, as in this case, they are 
among the most lasting sources of our impres- 
sions and ideas, Mr. Russell’s merits as an 
elocutionist have, we believe, been generally 
acknowledged ; the present is a useful addition 
to his previous books on this subject. 

“ Hunting the Romantic.” From the Chasse 
& Roman of Jules Sandean, Stringer & Town- 
send.—A pleasant tale of the adventures of a 
youth who, becoming enamored of the ultra- 


course, The story is exceeding French—ex- 
cept in its morals, which are quite orthodox. 


MARKS AND REMARKS, 


Tue Edinburgh Review closes a valuable 
account of the life of the French lawyer, 
Tronson du Coudray, who was one of the 
deportés to Cayenne of the Directory in 1797, 
with a fearful glance at the imitation of those 
old scenes now practising by Louis Napoleon. 
He may seek to conceal such facts as these 
in the glare of his popular displays, and may, 
for the time, withdraw public attention from 
those odious and constant features of his 
policy, but the wrong is a terrible one and 
must rise in judgment against him. The 
thousands dying in the pestilent exile of South 
America will not be forgotten. These are 
some of the facts and comments of the 
Edinburgh: “In the meantime, like all bad 
imitators, Louis Napoleon exaggerates all 
that is monstrous in his monstrous originals. 
The 2d December was a parody of the 
18th Fructidor, only in larger proportions. 
Instead of 10,000 troops, which was the 
whole force of Augereau, Louis Napoleon 
occupied Paris with about 60,000 The 
Directory, on that night, arrested sixteen of 
their opponents ; Louis Napoleon, seventy- 
eight. ‘The whole number of persons whom 
the Directory sent to Guiana was 335. 
Those whom Louis Napoleon has seized, and 
has either already sent away or detains in the 
frightful prisons of Rochefort and Brest, and 
the other ports on the Atlantic, are already 
counted by thousands; the lowest estimate 
that we have heard is 8000; the highest 
12,000; and we believe the latter to be the 
nearer to the truth. A single department, 
the Niévre, has furnished more than a thou- 
sand. A traveller through the middle of 
| France in the latter part of February, found 
| the roads swarming with prisoners on their 
way to the coast. Some in long strings on 
| foot, others piled together in diligences, in 


| caleches, and in carts. The Directory pub- 


“i. 











| lished the names of their victims; those of 


Louis Napoleon are known oniy to himself 
or to his agents; among them may be many 
of the persons supposed to have perished in 
| the massacre of the 5th of December. All 
that is known is, that about 3200 have since 
disappeared from Paris ; they may have been 
killed on the Boulevards, and thrown into 
the large pits in which those who fell on that 
day were promiscuously interred ; they may 
have been among the hundreds who were put 
to death in the court-yards of the barracks, 
or in the subterraneous passages of the Tui- 
leries ; they may be in the casemates of Fort 
Bicétre or in the bagnes of Rochefort, or they 
may be at sea on their way to Cayenne. 
“The story of one we will relate, for we 
know it. It is that of Hippolyte Magen, the 
young author of the successful tragedy of 
‘Spartacus.’ He was arrested on the 2d of 
December, but his friends were told not to 
make themselves uneasy: that his liberal 
opinions were known, and that he was im- 
prisoned merely to prevent iis compromising 
himself. Week, however, after week went 
on, during which his place of confinement, 
the casemates of Fort Bicétre, was gradually 
filled with 3000 prisoners. His friends were 
thinking with great anxiety of the influence 
which the cold of a Parisian winter, endured 
in damp dark vaults, and the pestilential air 





romantic, goes Quixotizing over the earth, and | produced by the crowds which have been 
is finally brought to his senses by the mancev- | thrust into them, might produce on a con- 
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length they found that he had quitted Fort 
Bieétre, but that he had quitted it on his 


of beauty and variety for its natural ele- 
ments—an exhibition unknown to the world. 
Not only sculpture will be there—ancient 


roadto Cayenne. Untried,indeed unaceused; | as well as new—represented by casts; but 


but sentenced to a death in comparison of | architectural 


Those | 


whieh the Noyades were merciful. 
who are shocked only by the arbitrary vio- 
lence of the deportations,—who see in them 
only the exile of 10,000 persons, without 
publie, or as far as we know without even 

rivate inquiry, on the evidence of secret in- 
faneers probably the private enemies, or the 
debtors, or perhaps the heirs of those whom 
they denounce ; those who see only this, hor- 
rible as it is, see only a portion of the hor- 
rors that are going on. 
tice and their oppression, but only a part of 
their cruelty, Even if Cayenne were pre- 
pared for the reception of the deportés,—if 
there were barracks or even prisons to lodge 
them, wholesome food to support them, and 


the other provisions made for them which are | 
necessary to the existence of an European 


under the tropics, the climate alone would 
destroy them. The whole number of those 
who were transported to Cayenne in the end 


of 1797 and 1798 was only 335. So small a 


number was easily provided for. Yet of those 
335 there were living in 1800 only 115, in- 
eluding 23 who had escaped soon after their 
arrival. Of the 312 who remained in the 
colony, 210 died in two years. What will 
be the result when thousands are thrown at 
once into a country of which the old inhabit- 





hey see their injus- | 


remains will occupy every 
salient part of the building; models of 
machinery will invite practical inquiry in less 
picturesque positions; working models will 
exhibit the great staples in the process of 
manufacture ; geology, mineralogy, and 
botany, will reunite practical science to natu- 
ral beauty; trees, shrubs, and smaller plants 
will illustrate the vegetation of the globe; 
flowers of every clime and season will keep 
up a perpetual flush and shade of spring 
throughout the year; and airy fountains, 
vying with the ‘Great Waters’ of Versailles, 
will play their arching rain, The picture is 
already before us, of mingled seulpture, 
foliage, architecture, and fountains, with the 
wise recesses of science behind.” 

A recent picture sale in London exhibits 
the present standing of some of the best 
English artists—The collection, from Red- 
leaf, embraced fifty-six subjects. The lions 
of the day were two companion pictures, by 
Sir E. Landseer, and executed in his best 
style. They sold for 1,350 guineas—the 
one, a beautiful group of three fallow deer, 


| stag, doe, and young one, for 700, and a 


similar group of red deer for 650 guineas. 
Besides these, a Harbor Scene, illumined 
by the setting sun, by Turner, painted with 
great delicacy, and without any of the peeu- 


ants will be scarcely more numerous than j liar coloring to be observed in his later 
the strangers? The deportés are sent, not to | works, sold for 640 guineas ; a very character- 
exile, but to death.” istic picture, by Webster, Boys going to 

The Report of the Commissioners for the | School, for 365 guineas; Autolyeus, the 
Exhibition, shows among other returns of the | admired work exhibited by Egg in 1845 at 
Crystal Palace, that on the day when the | the Royal Academy, for 355 guineas; a 
Exhibition was first opened, the number of | Coast Scene, by W. Collins, painted in 1823, 
people who were collected outside the build-|a boat hauled up oa the beach, with boys 
ing and filled the adjacent parks, was esti- | lifting fish in baskets from it, and children 
mated by the polige to have been not less | playing on the sea-shore, for 200 guineas; 
than 650,000, and that the total number of | a composition by Goodall, exhibited in 1842, 
visits paid to the Exhibition from the first of | a hurdy-gurdy player, accompanied by a boy 
May to the 11th of October, was 6,039,195, | with a tambourine at the door of a French 
though it is not possible to state what pro- | cottage, with female figures at the door and 
portion of that number consisted of visits a group ef children playing at the foot of the 
paid by distinct individuals, and what of re- | steps, for 306 guineas; a scene from the 
peated visits by the same persons. It ap-| Vicar of Wakefield, “the Return of Olivia,” 
pears also that the average number of daily | by Redgrave, exhibited 1841, for 110 
visitors was 42,381, the greatest number in| guineas; a grand woody landscape lighted 
one day 109,915, and the greatest number at | up brilliantly by the morning sun, b 
any one time 93,224. The total receipts ap- | Gainsborough, for 195 guiness; one of i. 
pear to have amounted to £506,100 6s. 11d.,| Wilson’s specimens of Italian scenery, a 
and the expenditure to £292,794 11s. 3d.,| ruined temple on a wooded height above 
leaving a balance of £213,305 15s. 3d.;|a river, and figures in the foreground, for 
but this balance has been subsequent! re- | 132 guineas; “Columbus and the Egg,” by 
duced by various payments, and the Com-/| Leslie, exhibited in 1834, 318 guineas; an 
missioners now estimate the bond fide surplus | early work by Sir Augustus Callcott, a rustic 
available for ulterior disposal at, in round | water-mill, 108 guineas; and a fine sea-piece, 
numbers, £150,000. The value of the arti- |“ Fishing Boats in a Breeze,” by the same 
cles exhibited is rated at about two millions | artist, 160 guineas; the sands at Boulogne, 
sterling, exclusive of the Koh-i-Noor dia-| with a group of two women and a boy, with 
mond, ‘baskets and fish lying on the sands, and a 

The Crystal Palace is not to be lost to the | fishing-boat and figures in the shallow water 
Londoners. It has been purchased for | beyond, lighted up by a brilliant sky, dated 
£70,000, it is said by the chairman and | 1839, by Cooke, 130 guineas. A great 
some of the directors of the Brighton Rail-| many other coast scenes by this artist, were 
way Company. A Crystal Palace share also sold—among them St. Michael’s Mount, 
Company is to be organized, and a removal | 60 guineas; the shore at Scheveling, 71 
of the Palace is contemplated to a favorable | guineas, dated 1837; the Smuggler’s Cave, 
site at Sydenham. A new line of rails will | dated 1841, 76 guineas; a view in the 
accommodate the passenger traffic, and side | Mediterranean, dated 1848, 40 guineas; and 
branches of railways to the spot are pro- | another coast scene, 60 guineas; “Taking 


posed. The Leader draws a pleasing picture | the veil,” by Uwins, 90 guineas; a nude 


of these future possibilities—*The Palace | female figure, by Etty, 60 guineas; Colum- 
will be made a oda maguificent display of | bus and his boy at the gate of the Convent 
invention and taste for its human elements, | of Santa Maria de Rabida, by Simson, 50 
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stitution unaccustomed to hardship. At 
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ineas; a beautiful group of fruit, by 

71 guineas ; a view of a Dutch town, 
by Bright, 50 guineas; and St Peter, 
hureh at Caen, by Roberts, 70 guineas, 

“I mentioned (writes the correspondent 
of the Daily News) that Louis Napoleon 
had been accompanied in his view of' the 
— of Marshal Soult by M. Fortoul, the 

inister of Public Instruction. A speech js 
reported to me by a person who was present 
on this occasion, as having been uttered by 
this minister, which affords an excellent test 
of the civilization of some of the highest 
functionaries of the present Government, 
Louis Napoleon paused before the famous 
‘Conception of the Virgin? of Murillo, the 
pearl of the collection, and asked M. Fortoy! 
his opinion of it. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, I hear, replied — Mon Prince, 
n’achetez pas une croule comme celle-ld ; je 
vous trouverat vingt brosseurs a Paris qui 
vous en feraient mieux a. This 
assurance reminds one of the famous blunder 
of the Roman Consul Mummius, who, when 
he was informed of the destruction of the 
famous pictures and statues in the sack of 
Corinth, said that he would order fresh ones 
to be executed. The modern Athenians, as 
the Parisians style themselves, laugh quite 
as heartily at the taste of M. Fortoul as the 
ancient ones did at the barbarism of the 
Roman consul.” 

An original letter of Sterne is such a 
delightful novelty, as even the diligent 
search of “ Notes and Queries,” the publica. 
tion in which it appears, does not bring to us 
every day. The letter in question, dated 
Paris, March 15, 1762, and addressed to his 
wife, is a charming illustration of the Senti- 
mental Journey. The following passages 
are to the life—a pathetic scene aud a five- 
or-six-actor clergyman: “A terrible fire 
happened here last night, the whole fair of 
St. Germain’s burned to the ground in a few 
hours ; and hundreds of unhappy people are 
now going crying along the streets, ruined 
totally by it. The fair of St. Germain’s 
is built upon a spot of ground covered 
and tiled, as large as the Minster Yard, 
entirely of wood, divided into shops, and 
formed into little streets, like a town in 
miniature. All the artisans in the kingdom 
come with their wares—jewellers, silver- 
smiths,—and have free leave from all parts 
of the world to profit by a general licence 
from the Carnival to Easter. They compute 
the loss at six millions of livres, which these 
poor creatures have sustained, not one of 
which have saved a single shilling, and many 
fled out in their shirts, and have not only 
lost their goods and merchandise, but all the 
money they have been taking these six weeks. 
Oh! ces moments de matheur sont terribles, 
said my barber to me, as he was shaving me 
this morning; and the good-natured fellow 
uttered it with so moving an accent, that [ 
eould have found in my heart to have cried 
over the perishable and uncertain tenure 
of every good in this life. 

“T have been three mornings together to 
hear a celebrated pulpit orator near me, one 
Pére Clement, who delights me much; the 
parish pays him 600 livres for a dozen 
sermons this Lent; he is K. Stanislass 
preacher—most excellent indeed! his matter 
solid, and to the purpose ; his manner, more 
than theatrical, and ter, both in his action 
and delivery, than Madam Clairon, who, you 
must know, is the Garrick of the stage here: 
he has infinite variety, and keeps up the 








sttention by it wonderfully; his pulpit, 
stent threo seats in it, into which he 
occasionally easts himself; goes on, then 
: ; on of four steps, each of 

profits by, as his discourse inclines 
— aan tis & stage, and the variety of 
is would make you imagine there 
were no less than five or six actors on it 


together.” 





THE OASIS. 
BY THE AUTHOR re. Spel RECORDS OF 
Turxx not that I am hapless, ye who read 
The pensive numbers of my fervent lyre. 
That in the heart is sown some upas-seed, 
Is not to prove all healthful germs expire ; 
That in a garden are some withered bowere, 
Crisped buds and yellow leaves bestrew the 
oun 
Is not 4 pr it hath nor herbs nor flowers. 
Think not because I’ve stood on every round 
Of Fortune’s Ladder, that no Oasis 
Amid the desert of my heart upglows 
Above the sands and sallow cypresses, 
Cheering the w Pilgrim as he goes ; 
Not all the fires that rend volcanic wombs 
Can kill this one green spot that ‘mid my heart 
waste blooms. 
It 
JOYS OF INTELLECTUAL EMPLOYMENT. 
‘Ts true I'm poor in what the world calls 
bliss ; 
Tis true I have known many wounds of pride, 
With which a weaker nature might have die’. 
‘Tis true I've passed the fearful charybdis, 
Yet ’mid the maelstrom thrilled with happi- 


ness, 

We should not murmur ‘gainst an earthly 
trial— 

It throws a stronger sunlight on Life's dial, 

Awakes the spirit in its chrysalis, 

And plumes it i’ to the broad, bright heavens 
to soar.— 

And oh! if I could sing the bliss ’'ve knowr, 

While sitting in this study-room alone, 

Listing the soul-wayes wash the eterna: 
shore— 

If I could ring st out in one loud song, 

‘Twould shake the throne of Grief and banish 
Wrong. 

Brooklyn, L. 1. 


SYBILLINE. 
Come, list the words we fewly tell 
About the bird of tropic land ; 
Whose pinion, reft of guiding spell, 
Had borne him to a northern strand. 
Though cold the beam, and rude the throng, 
That chided there the vieless thing, 
Yet s i ely he poured his song! 
And rings of flame lit with his wing! 
Tis thus to presenced woe or wrong, 
With spirit finely toned and hued, 
When inner singing stayeth strong! 
And radiant showing Sioshaeel | 


When singing-showing, glad and rare, 
And b t from other fairer light, 
Still keep their playing in an air 
Ungracious even and aiming blight. 
AM, 








LIFE OF THACKERAY. 
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large income. Our author was born a “ gen- 
tleman.” He went to schoo! in England— 
experienced all the tyranny of a brutal mas- 
ter, and the misery of that system of fagging, 
a legalized bullying of the little boys by the 
lenges, which is so repulsive to every noble 
and decent feeling, and which the English- 


altogether too unreasonable not to lose 





has a general fling at Boarding Schools in 
the opening of “ Vanity Fair,’ in which he 


exhorts the reader to trust the promises of a | 


school prospectus no more than he does the 


praises of an epitaph. He left schoo) for the 


University at Cambridge, where he studied 
with Kinglake, the author of Eéthen; Eliot 


the Cross,” and was lost with the Amazon ; 


Parliament. 


Meanwhile the elder Thackeray died, and 
the future historian of Vanity Fair launched 
himself into its midst with an annual income 
of about a thousand pounds. He lived ac- 
cording to his whims, drew sharp and clever 
caricatures, smoked, lounged, feasted upon | 
books of every kind, and opened the oyster | 
of the world at leisure. His mother, a wo- | 
man of great beauty and full of talent and | 





balmed in the character of the mother of | 


Arthur Pendennis, married again, about this 
time ; and the young man, always the object 
of the proudest maternal love, came into pos- 
session of his paternal inheritance. He imme- 
diately returned from the continent where he 
had been staying a little time, and took up his 
residence in the Temple. Nascent Jurists 
and budding Barristers at Law, who have 
completed a full course at Cambridge or Ox- 
ford, enjoy the privilege of paying high prices 
for comfortable quarters in the ‘l'emple, and 
of eating splendid dinners in its ancient 
dining-room. Here Thackeray entered him- 
self as a student of Jurisprudence, and in 
the character of Warrington in “ Pendennis” 
he has developed the career of the students, 
and the varied life of the Temple, in some of 
the best s he has ever written. Henry 
Taylor, the Dramatist, author of Philip Van 
Artevelde, is among the residents of the 
Temple, and is mentioned by the German 
Commentator as the original of a character 
in Thackeray’s Romance. We are at a loss 
to determine which, for if Warrington be so 
intended, he seems to us to lose the point. 
Warrington is a man of power without a 
eareer—Taylor a man of talent, who has 
certainly achieved a reputation quite equal to 
his just claims. However, the Temple not 
only furnished our author characters, but 
also the necessity of drawimg them; for 
while there, and when scarevly more than 23 

ears old, the young man had “ fooled away ” 








Everysopy knows par omngy, Royo nobody his cha and was poor. The days of 


knows anything about him. 


e are there-| smoking, lounging, and “ loafing” were evi- 
fore glad to help ourselves and our readers | dently 


ending, and he betook himself to 


to a little knowledge of him, derived from a} Paris, conceiving, from his facility in sketch- 
German authority. He was born in Calcutta | ing, that he was born for an artist. A brief 


in the year 1811, and is now consequent! 


time among the Parisian ateliers sufficed to 


41 years old. His father was a high official remove this idea. But as his stepfather at 
of the East India Company, which secured | this period established a Journal in London, 
him the entrée of the best society, and a} called “The Constitutional,” the artist na- 





Warburton, who wrote “ The Crescent and 


turally became its Paris correspondent. Thus, 
like D 

career as a journalist. 
met his present wife, an Irish lady of good 
family, and married her. 


ickens, he commenced his literary 
In Paris, Thackeray 


From this time dates his first purely lite- 


: rary effort—the “ Yellowplush Papers,” after- 
men so stoutly defend, as a process which | wards published as “Jeames’s Diary ”—in 
“takes the starch out of pride,” but which is| which his characteristic tendency is clearly 

? 


indicated. The stepfather’s “ Constitutional 


temper about in discussing. Thackeray has | absorbed most of his property, of course, and 
revenged himself upon this inhuman and dis-| failed. The son was obliged to return to 
gusting system in his Christmas story of| England, and to begin work in earnest for 
“ Dr. Bireh and his Young Friends,” and he | 


himself. He wrote for Fraser’s Magazine, 
and literary reviews for “ Z'he T'imes,” in 
which he ridiculed the early Bulwer style of 
romance—the interesting burglars and ro- 
mantic murderers. But the public, resolved 
upon enjoying the fascination of crime senti- 
mentally described, received his strictures 
coldly. ‘The struggling author turned to the 
humorous, sketchy style, to win an ear and 


|gaina penny. Literary friends, more fairly 
and Richard Monckton Milnes, a well known | 
London /itterateur, a poet, and biographer of 
Keats, and an ornamental liberal member of 


favored than he, opened their purses to him ; 
but his wife became insane, and is, at this 
day, the inmate of an asylum. He worked 
industriously with his pen—he wrote the 
“ Great Hoggarty Diamond,” “ The Snob Pa- 
pers,” the “Irish Sketch Book,” “Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo,” “Our Street,” “ Re- 
becea and Rowena,” “The Kickleburies on 
the Rhine,” and smaller papers, under the 
name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh; and 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia commended him, be- 
fore he was so universally known, as “a 
quiet observer.” In all these sketches his 


tenderness, whose memory is so filially em- | characteristic power shows itself. The two 


last were written after the great fame and 
success of “ Vanity Fair,” but they are only 
studies for his large pictures—and it may be 
noted as proof of his genuine genius, that 
the completed figures are infinitely superior 
to the designs, and it is in completing the 
picture from the speech, so that it shall gain 
in meaning as well asin elaboration and size, 
that the true artist is shown. Mr. Thacke- 
ray offered the MS. of “ Vanity Fair” to a 
magazine. The editor declined it. The au- 
thor published it, and made his name immor- 
tal. It was followed by “Pendennis,” a 
mellower, riper fruit, to our fancy, but we 
have no thought of entering upon a criticism 
of the author. His latest public literary 
work is the course of lectures upon the wits 
of Queen Anne’s times, which has been read 
before literary and fashionable London, and 
received with the greatest applause. Copi- 
ous abstracts were published in the leading 
journals, and there is little doubt that they 
are quite worthy their author. Mr. Thacke- 
ray is now understood to be engaged in com- 
pleting a novel of which the scene is Jaid 
among the persons and the times treated in 
his lectures. 

Of Mr. Thackeray’s intention to visit the 
United States, we hear nothing said. We 
think that there could be little doubt of the 
success of his lectures here.— Tribune. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SERIOUS COMPLAINT AGAINST WIT AND 
HUMOR. 
Messieurs Editors : 
You may have heard of the man who, hav- 
ing astonished the company Wy his gastrono- 
mic performances, accounted for them by 
saying that his father always eata great while, 




















and his mother a great deal, and that he took 
after both of them. Insome respects | am 
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like him. My father was a very plain man, 
and my mother disliked nonsense. I resemble 
them in both particulars. . 

Whenever my father slipped up upon a 
piece of orange peel or down upon a defunct 
quid, poked his leg through a loose grating 
or muddied his pore in crossing a filthy 
street, he immediately composed a pungent 
and sententious article upon the subject, and 
caused it to be inserted in some city journal. 
You have probably perused the productions 
of his pen with pleasure. They were usu- 
aly signed, either a “Constant Reader” or 
“ Yours, Truly.” His many friends sought 
to induce him to prepare his many interesting 
papers for publication, and they thought that, 
presented to the world in a handsome octavo, 
embellished with the author’s portrait, and 
christened “Urbal Economy ; or, the Miscel- 
laneous Patriotic Writings of Pro Bono 
Publico,” they must meet with decided suc- 
cess. His innate modesty shrank from the 
task, and we are the losers. 

Following in his reveréd footprints, I de- 
sire to bring to your notice, and to hold up to 
view of an outraged world a terrible nuisance, 
a nuisance that—but my pen fails to depict 
my sensations. 

Having lately had occasion to purchase 
some classical books for my eldest son, 
Junius Brutus, it occurred to Mrs. B., who is of 
an economical turn of mind, that the intended 
purehase might. be effected at a low figure by 
attending some of the literary auction marts 
of Broadway. 

I do not approve of auctions generally, al- 
though my researches among classic lore 
satisfy me that they savor of high antiquity. 

By the Romans, sales were effected “ sub 
hasta,” or in a hasty manner, and the piratical 
flag of the modern auctioneer looks up to the 
ancient pennon as its prototype.* 

In England, and among the respectable 
Continental nations; sales were, and are yet 
“ made by tne candle,” the company making 
all the noise, and the auctioneer conducting 
himself and his business with silent dignity. | Kingsland’s court, I go h, then, give 
With our auctioneers the use of the candle, | ™e yourself, Jock, an what ward ye 
as an agent of sale, is unknown, and I am | belonged to I'd vote toll for Sma I 
sorry to say that in its place a vast quantity | don’t belong to any ward, now; but when 1] 

: . was a boy I belonged to them all. (How's 
of gas is employed. hat?) Why, I me of the Master 

My business frequently calls me to Hano- — 2 ce Biicl-epali « 
ver reg where, it affords me pleasure to y 
add, sugars are sold with solemnity, peppers | Having drawn near the end of his cata- 
with propriety, groceries with gravity, mo- | logue, the auctioneer abandoned it, and com- 
lasses without mirth, and even drugs with | menced selling books indiscriminately and 
dignity and decorum. I had supposed that| with absolute fury. I rushed up to the 

es of literature would be conducted in an stand, but being somewhat confused, did not 
appropriately grave and edifying manner, but know exactly what books he was selling. 

I had reckoned without mine host. J purchased a lot, however, containing as I 

Having last evening, in the bosom of my supposed, a copy of “Hannah More,” 
family, partaken of the accustomed infusion | « Chapone’s Letters,” and “the Life of 
of the Chinese balm, I sallied forth, and | Franklin,” which I intended as a gift for 
strolling down Broadway, fate soon conduct- | Mrs. B., my daughter, and my son. When 
ed me to one of those rooms where books I returned home my family flocked around 
are supposed to be vended to the highest me as ne to examine my purchases as 
bidder. The apartment was crowded ; and | were the Vicar’s people to get a peep at the 
judge of my surprise, when, in place of the | bargains of Moses. With a countenance 
benignant and venerable sage whom my | beaming with happiness and the conscious- 
faney had depicted as the presiding priest in | ness of making appropriate presents at small 
this temple of Minerva, I beheld a young cost, I handed the books around. 
man, who seemed to be lustily begging for| “La, Pa!” exclaimed Miss Boggs. “What 
another shilling, and looked as if he might a queer book ; ob, ain’t it fun t ough Y 
have bearded a lion in his den. He was 
flourishing away in such a manner, that an | tacles and opened her book. Judge of my 
English gentleman remarked to me, “he ex- | surprise, to see her jump up and throw the 
hibited altogether too many h’airs for an | book in the fire, to feel a sound box upon 
ordinary civilian.” my ears, and to hear her exclaim in a parti- 
cularly sharp key— 

“B.! you have been drinking, you brute; 








Instead of showing a proper indignation at 
such conduct, the audience ap to be 

- amused at it, and when the salesman 
id or said anything more preposterous than 

wae they even went so far as to applaud 
im. 

I was at first surprised, then astonished, 
then amazed, then petrified, and taking out 
my peneil made notes as he went on with his 
auction. It was something very like this. I 
inclose in parentheses the occasional re- 
sponses of the company : 


“How much am I offered for this very su 
rior eight-quire ledger, for all the world lke 
Austriat (How's that, John?) Why, it’s got 
Russia to back it, and now is completely cor- 
nered by it, Fifty cents a quire, and down it 
goes to Owen Phalen—don’t know about sell- 
ing toa man who’s always owin’ and failin’. 
Here, gentlemen, is an excellent backgammon- 
board, with checkers and all on the square. 
( Warrant it a ?) Why, it’s as perfeet as 
that copy of Milton, there’s a pair ’o-dice lost. 
What next. Oh! ‘Baron Munchausen’ and 
‘Charles Lamb.’ (Don’t sell them together.) 
Why not, pray; are not Lamb's the essays of 
E-lia? Twenty-five cents a volume, to Mr. 

Cash. (Look here, Mister! where's the 
outside of this copy of Lamb?) Don't 
know. Some one’s fleeced it; it’s gone, 
but you can re-cover it you know. “Three 
E-ras of Woman's Life, how much for 
’em. Wonderful woman, only three errors, 
twenty-five cents, ’seven and a half, thirty, go- 
ing at thirty; only ten cents apiece; not very 
x-pence-ive errors afterall. “Hallam’s Middle 
Ages,’ intended for gentlemen in the prime of 
life. One dollar fifty, Mr. Griskin. ‘Adams's 
Arithmetic,’ an excellent book: contains both 
truth and poetry. (What poetry? Id like to 
know?) Why the ‘Rule of Three in-verse,’ 
to be sure; one shilling to Mr. Stubbins. Here 
is a valuable copy of the Court Guide; how 
much for that? (Whatisit?) A free trans- 
lation of Ovid, I believe ; fifty cents, seventy- 
five, one dollar, to Mr. Tupman. * Mair’s 
Syntax,’ a very coming book, indeed. ( What's 
it all about, Jock?) The fines imposed in Mr. 














* Can any of your readers inform me what “ Suetonius” | 
ays of this | 
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how dare you bring me home T ine’ 
oe y ring me Tom Paine’s 


Lucretia Virginia and Junius Brutus, what 
have —- got there that amuses you gs 
much 

My ou’ book proved to be a very 
improper odd volume written by a Mr. Rabel. 
lais, and my son’s Life of the philosopher, g 
a Be Jack Sheppard. 

much for attending auctions and not 
knowing what you buy. now, gentle. 
men, [ ask you, is not this nuisance to be 
abated ? 

Yours, with distinguished consideration, 

Marcus Martius Boscs. 
taleh trom his aolamsten, Se poentiy ohana 


ble individual, but Mrs. B. was right—he was undoubted!y 
drunk on this particular occasion. 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Wesster—Gray’s Elegy.—The Discourse 
of Mr. Webster, delivered before the Histori- 
cal Society of this city, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, has been printed in a pamphlet by order of 
the Society, and a considerable number of 
copies have been sent by the author to his 
friends, 

It may be recollected that a correspondent 
of this paper, at the time this discourse was 
published in the newspapers, questioned the 
critical judgment which it pronounced on the 
three first stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churehyard. Mr. Webster instanced those 
verses as “remarkable for the power and ac- 
euracy with which rural scenery is presented.” 
Our correspondent took a different view, and 
pointed out certain inaccuracies and inconsis- 
tencies in Gray’s description. 

In the revised copy sent by Mr. Webster to 
his friends, he has had the good sense tacitly 
to admit that our correspondent was in the 
right ; for the passage, in its present form, ap- 
pears thus: 

“ Several stanzas of Gray's ‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard’ are also remarkable for the power and accuracy 


with which rural scenery is presen by grouping to- 
gether many interesting objects in one picture.” 


This is perfectly right. Gray’s Elegy, 
though an admirable poem, is a much less per- 
fect one in its composition than is generally 
supposed. We doubt whether there is any 
other of the same length in the English lan- 
guage which has so many fine lines, but it con- 
tains at the same time many bad ones. The 
good ones seduce us, we suspect, to connive at 
the bad. Mr. Webster, however, is by no 
means one of those who cannot see a literary 
defect, even after it is pointed out, as the 
change made by him in his discourse clearly 
enough proves.—( Post, May 25.) 


Mr. Wesster’s Quotations.—Some persons 
have expressed surprise that Mr. Webster, in 
his late Faneuil Hall speech, should ‘ave at- 
tributed to Johnson the lines— 


** How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure,” 


which lines are found in Goldsmith’s Poem of 
the Traveller. . 

The following passage from Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson may throw some light ed the 
matter. Boswell, in speaking of Goldsmith's 
Poem of the Traveller, says :— 


By this time Mrs, B. had put on her spec- hime 


=a ape 
certainly eye 
1 at the hues 
ST oie cere iy tke oom 

“*To stop too fearful, and too faint to go;’ 
and the concluding ten lines, except the last cyuplet but 
one. 
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These ten lines begin :— 

“low smal hcl kings of lawe can cause or cure.” 
—Boston Adv. 

Warstooats Worn sy Women-——Now that 
we hear no more of Bloomerism, a feeble at- 
tempt has been made to introduce a spurious 
scion of the defunct nuisance, almost as mascu- 
line, and to the full as ugly, I have but little 
fear of its gaining und, having full con- 
fidence in the good tase of our countrywo- 
men; but it will be curious to see what our 
ancestors of the seventeenth century thought 
of the wearers of the aforesaid garment. 
Vide the Glossary to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Works :— 

“ WarstcoaTeERs—Strumpets ; &, kind of waistcoat 


Verbum non amplius addam. 


W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 


—Notes and Queries. 


CaarrereD Lisertive.—This word, applied 


to Wm. Halsted, Esq., by Bishop Doane, during 
the recent Episcopal Convention held in this 
city, has crea’ considerable discussion in 


Trenton, and Bishop Doane has consequently 
written a letter to the Gazette of that place. 
He says the word is misunderstood as casting 
a shadow of licentious living. The expression 
in taken from Shakspeare’s play of King Henry 
V., Scene Ist, where the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury speaking of the new-made King, con- 
cludes by saying that when “he speaks, the 
wind, a chartered libertine,” is still. Johnson 
and other authorities are quoted to show that 
it merely means one unconfined—one at liberty, 
&e.—Newark Daily Adv. 


Tue “Orp Mitt” cx Newrort.—We learn, to 
our great sorrow and surprise, that this venera- 
ble and interesting relic, about which so much 
good wit, wisdom, and speculation have been 
employed, is in danger of sharing the fate of 
the Coliseum and other famous ruins, and dis- 
appearing into house-fronts, under the ruthless 
hammer of the auctioneer, in the first place, 
and of naughty “5 in the second. In fact, 
the “ Mill Lot” is offered for sale for house lots, 
and will be so di of, if, before the first 
of August next, the town of peel eg or the 
many influential friends of the “Old Mill,” do 
not come forward and rescue it for a prome- 
nade, garden, or public ground of some kind. 
Is this not an appeal to whatever love of in- 
teresting relics of antiquity is to be found in 
our public? Is it possible that the citizens of 
Newport will consent that the most interesting 
object upon their Island shall disappear? 
Will not the throng of strangers to whom 
Newport is a Summer home rally to the rescue 
of this quaint and interesting memorial? We 
noticed, last year, the erudite and genial ac- 
count of the “Old Mill,” by Mr. Brooks, of 
Newport, and his was but one of a score of in- 
teresti speculations concerning it. One of 
Longfellow’s most stirring poems celebrates its 
mystery. Are we so lost to antiquarian in- 
terest,—are we so indifferent to the few relics 
that remain to us, as to suffer the “Old Mill” 
lot to be transformed into new house lots? 
We hope the rs in Newport, whose in- 
terest it is that this should not take place, 
will hold a mass meeting to save the “Old 
Mill." —Tribune. 

Me. Lawrence anp Wat Tyter.—Mr. Law- 
rence, the American Minister at London, made 
a go at the Fishmongers’ banquet on the 
26th May, in which he said:—“I know the 
origin of the companies of London, the 12 
great com d this among the most 
aneient—having control at one time not only 
of the commerce of d, but of the re- 
venues of the Crown; and I know that not 
only England, but the world, has been deeply 
indebted to these corporations in early times 


a 

for their commerce, for their liberal spirit, for 
their promotion of constitutional liberty. 
(Hear, fede’) This corporation has the honor | 
of numbering among its members the man 
who slew Wat Tyler. (Cheers.) Your corpo- 
ration has now, sir, turned from the arts of 
commerce, from trade, to something else; it 
has turned from the occupations and _ profes- 
sions with which it started, and has become a | 
great charity. (Hear.) You are now edu-| 
cating the orphan, sustaining the widow in her | 
distress, carrying light and knowledge ani | 
virtue and religion through your country and | 
the world. (Hear, hear.) | 

“T hope that the prosperity of this corpora- | 


to your members, as you have done to-day, 
great and glorious names, which we feel proud 
to speak. (Cheers.) I cannot sit down with- 
out expressing my gratification at meeting 
here many of those excellent friends with 
whom I have been on terms not only of amity 
and international comity, but with whom it 1s 
more than that (hear, hear), and—I hope they 
will respond to the idea—we have been per- 
sonal friends, (Cheers.) But I know you 
have a long list of toasts, and some of the elo- 
quent of England are to follow ; I will there- 
fore take up no more of your time, except by 
stating that my friends on my right charge me 
to say how much they are gratified in meeting 
you (cheers); and let me add, that I wish this 
corporation and all its members prosperity and 
happiness, and another five hundred years of 
as much usefulness and honor as the last.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 


Upon which a correspondent of The Times 


thus comments:— 


“This corporation (the Fishmongers’) has 
the honor of numbering among its members 
the man who slew Wat Tyler.’ Fresh from 
the perusal of Thierry’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, in which it is clearly shown that if 
ever an insurrection was justifiable, it was 
that of which Wat Tyler was the leader, I con- 
fess that I was startled at seeing these words in 
your journal of this morning. But how was 
my astonishment increased when I found that 
the man from whose mouth they proceeded 
was no less a personage than the American 
Minister, who is indebted for his exalted posi- 
tion among us simply to the fact that he is the 
representative of a nation whose chief pride and 
boast it is that they established their inde- 
pendence by a successful insurrection. Yet, 
compared with the grievances of which that 
nation complained, 1 do not hesitate to express 
my conviction that, both morally and politi- 

y, the yectegr grouse is all on the side of 
Wat Tyler and his co-insurgents. M. Thierry 
tells us that previously to that insurrection, 
the immediate cause of which was the well 
known brutal outrage on a simple maiden, 
whole assemblies of the people would tumultu- 
ously exclaim—‘ There shall be no more serfs ; 
we will no longer be treated as beasts. If we 
work for the lords, it shall be for pay.’ 

“The demands implied in these touching 
words have, thank God, long since been con- 
ceeded in this happy country. It is only in our 
school histories that Wat Tyler is still called a 
rebel. The American Minister may not be 
partial to the cry, ‘There shall be no more 
serfs (slaves); we will no longer be treated as 
beasts.’ But surely it is only from sheer igno- 
rance that the noble corporation of Fishmon- 
gers—the liberal company par excellence, the 
promoters of reform, even to the verge of in- 
surrection—the sympathizers with Hungary 
and with Poland, applaud the denouncer of a 
ery which, I rejoice to think, they themselves 
would, in like circumstances, be the first to 
raise. The American Minister is, I fear, past 
hope; but to the members of the Fishmon- 























gers’ Company I would earnestly recommend 


tion may long continue, and that you may add | 


M. Thierry’s account of Wat Tyler’s insur- 
rection. ‘They will find it translated (for their 
benefit) in Bogue’s European Library, vol. ii. 
p- 347 to 892. If after reading it any mem- 
yer of the Fishmongers’ Company will stili sa 
that he feels honored by the brotherhood of 
‘the man that slew Wat Tyler,’ I will consent 
to forego ‘the luxuries of whitebait, turbot- 
fins, and lobster salad’ for the rest of my 
days.” ‘ 


Sate or tue Sovutr Picrures.—M. Soult 
reached Seville with the catalogue of Cean 
Bermudez in one hand and a double-edged 
sword in the other. His first visit was made 
to the convent of San Francisco; in whose 
smaller cloister were preserved the entire series 
of pictures painted in 1645, the first exhibi- 
tions of Murillo’s powers and the harbingers of 
his fame. These he carried off at one fell 
swoop. One alone—Lot 66—fetched 85,500 
frances at the sale. His next visit was to the 
Caridad, the extramural hospital founded by 
Majiara, who gave occupation to his friend 
Murillo during the period of his greatest 
powers,—about 1679. Of the eight magnifi- 
cent paintings, M. Soult, whose charity began 
at home, “conveyed” away five. With one 
he bribed Napoleon and the Louvre,—and four 
he retained for his own sale-rooms. Murillo 
was paid for these works of four years the then 
enormous price of 78,115 reals,—about 800/. 
This should be mentioned, as his “Grace” is 
generally supposed to have realized above 
20,0002. by the sale of three only of them to 
the Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Tomline. The 
only one left on his hands, Lot 64 in the Cata- 
logue of the recent sale, “St. Peter in Prison,” 
was knocked down the other day to the Empe- 
ror of Russia for 151,000 franes.) The Marshal 
—a good judge—did not fail on reaching Se- 
ville to attend the Cathedral; and after parti- 
cular request to be favored with a view, was 
SS ly struck with the religious sentiment 

isplayed in “The Birth of the Virgin,”—a 
picture rightly considered by the Chapter 
among the most precious of their relics, For, 
it must be remembered, that in the Mariolatry 
of Spain, Andalucia—the land of the Santis- 
sima—takes precedence ; and her Jmmaculate 
Conception is the watchword of Seville. The 
eanons and robed priests, duly estimating the 
piety of the invader, felt that they could not 
do less than send the picture to the master of 
thirty legions,—who lived just convenient] 
over the way in the archbishop’s palace. This 
is the picture (Lot 58) that was sold on the last 
day of the sale for 90,000 franes. It was by 
the same attendance at the Cathedral that the 
Marshal obtained Lot 60—“The Flight into 
Fgypt ;” which fetched only 51,000 franes. 
These companion pictures, according to Mr. 
Ford in his “Handbook,” were at first conceal- 
ed by the Chapter from his Grace; who, in- 
formed by a traitor of their existence, sent to 
beg them as a present,—hinting, cays Toreno 
in his history, that if they were denied, he 
would take them by force. One day, when 
M. Soult was showing his gallery at Paris to 
Col. Gurwood, he stopped opposite one of this 
pair and said,—“I value that picture very 
much ;—it saved the lives of two estimable 
persons.” An aide-de-camp whispered in our 
countryman’s ear—“He threatened to have 
them both shot on the spot unless they gave it 
up.” We cannot go into any detail of the mul- 
titudinous minor successful operations of His 
Grace of Dalmatia in his artistical campaigns. 
Suffice it to say, that his many fine Zurbarans 
were “removed” in double quick march from 
the Mercenarios descalzos to headquarters. 
One lot alone of them—No, 22—fetched at the 
sale 19,000 francs, 

ae years ago, when the remembrance of 
these doings was fresh in Seville, and while 
those were alive who saw th« n done—and ere 
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the blanks of the “ missing” on the walls were 
filled up,—we ourselves noted down a few | 
“facts” which at the proper time may be re-| 
spectfully offered to MM. Thiers and Co. | 
when the veritable history of “the Duke” and | 


of the tricolor is to be indited. His “Grace” | G 


himself felt no compunction in exhibiting his 
“collection :”—seldom indeed whispering 
whence “he rifled the sweets.” Nay, the late 
Lord Essex—who was a great wag in his way 
—when shown this gallery, observed gravely, 
—M. le Maréchal, these masterpieces must 
have cost. your Excellency a great deal ?”— | 
“Ah, oui, Mi Lord,” replied the Marshal, 
“beaucoup, beaucoup.” Lord Essex, however, 
was shown none of the receipts,—nor are any 
of these documents cited by either Mr. Ford or 
Mr. Stirling, who otherwise do ample justice to 
the love for “ the things of Spain” and for the 
eighth commandment of this Verres of 
the nineteenth century.—London Athenaeum, 
May 29. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“Tr is gratifying to observe our Transat- 
lantie friend and contemporary, the ‘ Literary 
World,’ ag: ey the odtieet of International 
Copyright. e last three or four numbers 
have contained a series of papers upon the 
subject, well deserving an extensive circula- 
tion. The writer (Cornelius Matthews) com- 
bines all the freshness and zeal of a new advo- 
eate in the cause, with the information and 
ya Ou mastership of the subject of an old 
hand; he regards it as an American, and from 
every point of view, under the sections of 
‘ Publishers’ rights,’ ‘ Authors’,’ and ‘Interests 
of the Public,” ‘Home and Universal,’ &e., &e. 

“Foreign Literary Journals appear to be 
favoring us with many favorable criticisms of 
modern works. it may not be deemed inap- 
propriate to call attention to one or two, such 
as M. Biot’s article in the ‘Journal des Savans’ 
for March and April,—of Eddleston’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Cotes 
(Cambridge, 1850),—and the notice of Mr. 
Mansell’s ‘ Prolegomena Logica’ (Oxford, 1851). 
The Bulletin Bibliographique of the ‘Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ for March, contains a most 
favorable notice of ‘Mordaunt Cottage,’ by 
the author of ‘Mary Barton; and the same 
Review for April contains similar articles ca 
several American works, including the writings 
of Hawthorne, and the recently published 
‘Memoirs of Margaret Fuller..—The first vo- 
lume of a German translation of Charles 
Dickens's ‘ History of England for Young and 
Old,’ has appeared at Berlin. The announce- 
ment praises the book as ‘ exhibiting the same 
remarkable qualities that distinguish the au- 
thor’s lighter publications, and nowhere can 
the German public obtain a more attractive 
and instructive view of English affairs and in- 
stitutions.—The ‘Gaelic Dictionary’ of Drs. 
Macleod and Dewar (Bohn, 1845), receives 
elaborate notice in a first article in the ‘Archiv 
fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen,’ Vol. 2, Part L, 1852. Other 
Celtic works are a!so incidentally noticed by 
Prichard, Sir W. Betham, Shaw, Armstrong, 
Reid, Kavanagh, ce. 


“Capt. Peel’s travels in Nubia are about to 
be published by Messrs. Longman under the 
title of ‘A Ride through the Nubian Desert.’ 
—The expedition to Baflin’s Bay and Barrow’s 
Straits, under the command of Mr. Penny, is 
narrated by Dr. Sutherland, the surgeon to the 
ships ‘ Lady Franklin’ and ‘Sophia,’ and will 
form two octavo volumes, with plates.—‘ Brit- 
cany and the Bible, with Remarks on the 
French People and their Affairs,’ by I. Hope, 
will form the Twenty-third Part of ‘The Tra- 
veller’s Library.’ ‘This popular series will 














francs. The Comedie Francaise paid twenty- 











shortly comprehend, amongst its fortheoming 
numbers, an abridgment of ‘Sir Edward Sea- 
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ward’s Narrative ;’ ‘Macaulay’s Essay on Lord 
Bacon; * The Battle of Leipsie,’ by the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig; and the ‘Natural History of Crea- 
tion,’ by T. Lindley Kemp. 


“The publishers and other merchants of 
mans rd ee taken os initiative in a move- 
ment for a reduction o e on pamphlets 
and other unstamped Saieed, Seaadaalet their ad. 
dress to the Government upon the subject, on 
the admission of Mr. Hill, that newspapers 
could be forwarded at a profit on a charge of 
1d. per two ounces."—London Publishers 
Circular. 


Mr. Grote has already advanced a consider- 
able way in the composition of the eleventh 
volume of his “History of Greece.” This 
volume is to appear by itself, and is to conduct 
the history of the several Grecian States on to 
that period at which their separate liberties 
were overborne by the onian energies 
of Philip and Alexander. 


Dramatic literature is lucrative in France. 
The statement of finances laid before the Dra- 
matie Society shows, that during the years 
1851-52, the droits dauteur, or sums for | 
pieces, amount to 917,531 francs (upwards of 
36,0002). It would be difficult to show that 
English Dramatists had received as many 
hundreds. The sources of these payments are 
thus indicated : Theatres of Paris, 705,363 fr. ; | 





the Provincial Theatres, 195,450 francs (or | cia 
It will be found a most readable and interesting volume. 
—Spirit of the Times. 


nearly 8,000/., whereas our provinces return 
about 800/. a year!); and Suburban Theatres, 
16,717 franes, To these details we may add 
the general receipts of all the Theatres in 
Paris during the year, viz, 6,771,000 franes, 
or 270,840. For twenty years about 270 new 
pieces have been annually brought out upon 
the French stage. The poorest year since 
1831 was 1834, in which only 187 were pro- 
duced. The richest year was 1839, in which 
there were 355 new pieces, In 1831 and ’51, 
there were 273 each. The compensation re- 
ceived by the Authors and Composers, on oc- 
easion of each performance, differs in various 
theatres. The Grand Opera pays 500 franes 
each for the first forty representations of a five- 
cet opera. The Comedie Francaise, the tenth 
of the — receipts for a five-act play; the 
Opera Comique, an eighth and a half of the 
nightly receipts. The rest of the theatres pay, | 
at most, ten per cent. on the gross receipts. 
Sinee the year 1801, there has been a Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society, for the mutual protec- 
tion of the eraft, and of the families of mem- 
bers. There were originally only ninety-five 
members; there are now 500. Tn the year 
1713, the personnel of the Grand consist- 
ed of 126 artists, and cost 67,000 livres. There 
are now more than 600 attachés, and their 
salaries amount to more than a million of 


seven actors in the year 1680, and they were 
mostly the remains of Moliére’s troupe. On 
the Ist January, 1852, there were 44 actors in 
actual service at this theatre, and 24 upon the 
pensioned list. The gross receipts of the 
Grand Opera during the year 1851 were 
940,000 francs. In 1837, they were more than 
amillion. The Comedie aise took 681,000 
frances in 1851; in 1848, 318,000, but in 1812, 
845,000. These two theatres are supported by 
government. 


The celebrated German geogr: 
Ritter, proposes to revisit 
the purpose of studyi 
tion and structure of 
The veteran Professor has more than once 
visited Great Britain, but hitherto for the pur- 
pose of studying the physical peculiarities of 
Seotland. He will remain about three months, 


returning to resume his winter lectures at 
Berlin. 


er, Karl 
land in June, for 


| jsief 


the physical conforma- | 
England and Wales. ; 





Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of “Orion,” | 


and other works of merit, is among those who 


are aboat to try their fortune in the new w 
thei — 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 
HAND-BOOK OF WINEs, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 


By THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In one volume. Pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 


A com mine of know on the subject of whj 
& pinge pf ledge ject of which 


It is decidedly a clever book, and full of interest. 
Cate oad Mamie. ~~ - 


Well plann well written; and deserves to b: 
stocivale eine, - 7 


The variety of information is endless.— Times. 


Mr. McMullen has produced a book of very great j 
rest.—Journal of Commerce. - - 


Like the Hand-Books ———— by Mu the subject, 
from preparatory startin resting, is ma 
distinctly and aply—Lilerary World. 

Giving in a condensed and clear style a mass of usefu| 
and interesting information.— Protestant 


urchman, 


The subjects treated of are —- discussed, and i: 
| a clear attractive style.—Home A . , 


‘The result of experience and careful and extensive 
reading.—Evening t. = 


The remarks on the use and abuse of wine are wel! 
founded and judicious.— Churchman. 


A judicious compilation and a useful treatise.— Commer. 


May well take rank as 6 standard authority and book of 
reference.— Knickerbocker. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


200 Broapway. 


j5 8t 
MARTIN'S SUPERIOR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FAMILY COMMENTARY ON 
THE BIBLE, 


AS PUBLISHED BY THE LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


Being a Compilation from the Works of Henry, Scott, and 
about One Hundred other Writers. 


In parts, each containing a splendid Stee) Engraving. 
Price 25 cents. 





WILSON’S TALES OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER, 5 vols. $10. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Fifty-three magnificent Engravings, morocco 
super, $10, 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Forty-nine Steel Engravings, morocco super $9 50. 
fily R. MARTIN, 91 Walker st. 





JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs the 
prbite shot ho atl comtnnee jhe of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 
75 NASSAU STREET, 


where, with his long experience and superior advantagee, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in « superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and on 
reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 


J. W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 


ENGRAVING. 





a 


N. ORR, No. 52 John street 


jSitf (between Nassau and William), New York. 
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{cADBMIG'& COLLEGIATE CLASS-BOOKS, 
WM. S. ORR & CO, 
LONDON. 


. Sls. 6d.; half bound Russia, o 
in Royal to. cloth, price Sis. | mayer 


moroce », 358. 7 
\ DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRO- 


of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
NOMY, 98 oon! -five en oll with Letter-press. 
By the Rev. T. Milner, iA. Author of the “Gallery of 


In Imp. 4to. cloth, price ~— _ bound Russia, or moroc- 

WE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 

pHY. Comgeiee in Sixteen Maps. Constructed 

ty A. Peterman .R.G.S. With Descriptive Letter-press, 
by the Rev. T. Milner, MA. 

In ixaperial 4to. cloth, price = * ; half bound Russia, or 


c ‘ 
dE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. three Maps. Revised by A. Petermann, 
F ROS With escriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. T. 
; In royal 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 
ILNER’S GALLER OF NATURE. 
pretense rate ain 
Six 3 On 
Vignettes and Diagrams. 
In royal 8vo. cloth. price 21s. ; with Colored Plates, 31s. 6d. 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A New 
Edition. With Additions by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. 


numerous Engravings on 
Wool, wail Thirty-four Pc Pret by Landseer, and others. 


In 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M-D., F.R.S. With several Hundred 
Engravings on Copper and Wood. By the same Author. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. ice 12s, cloth, 
ZOOLOGY, AND INSTINCTIN ANIMALS, 


I 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY & BOTANY. 


In post 8vo. cloth, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY. 


4 supply kept on Pand by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 





13 PARK ROW nl5 10t 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 


1. 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” “House of the Seven 
Gables,” &c., &c. 
In one volume 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cts. 


2. 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Companion to the London Doll. 


WITH #OUR ENGRAVINGS, 
Square 16mo. scarlet cloth. Price 50 cts. 


3. 
POEMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
A new Edition, with — and a Portrait of the 


One volume 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cts. 


4. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MIS. 
CELLANIES. 
BY J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 
Tn two volumes 16mo. With Portrait. 


5. 
MORAL TALES. 
BY MADAME GUIZOT, 
Author of the “ Young Student,” &c., &c. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY MRS. L, BURKE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
One volume 16mo. 


6. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN ; 
With his Literary, Political, and Social 
iniscences and Correspondence 
the last F y “ 

oie tee ek eg 
been n 
mainte ee 

Orders from the Trade solicited. pot 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPZDIA. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HYDROPATHY AND 
HYGIENE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WORK, with over 


300 Engravings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and 


Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment; 
Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the 
nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment of all known Dis- | 


Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery; withacom- | 
plete Index. By R.T Trati, MD. 

Two 12mo. volumes, substantially bound, price $2 50, 
Published by FOWLERS & WELLS, 181 Nassau street, 
New York; and 142 Washington st., Boston. 


For popular reference, we know of no work which can 
fill its place. Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
strictly scientific; the language is plain and simple; the 
points explained are of great importance ; devoted to pro- 
gree, the editor is no slave to theory; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms; while he forcibly 
demonstrates the benefits of modern improvements. Of 
all the numerous publications which have obtained such a 
wide popularity, as issued by Fowlers and W ells, perhaps 
none are more adapted to general utility than this ric 
comprehensive, ont well arranged Encyclopedia.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
_ This great work has received the highest commenda- 
tions from the American press, withouta single dissenting 





THE ILLUSTRATED | 


eases: Application to Surgical Diseases; Application of | 





voice; which, together with our knowledge of its superior 
and unequalled merits, confirms us in belief that it 
will soon become the Standard Work on Hypropatuy. 
Certainly nothing in Europe or America has yet been at- 
tempted which can approach it in either execution, com- 

leteness in detail. or general excellence. It must quickly 

nd its way into the hands of every disciple of Hydropa.- 
thy.—W. C. Journal. 

Every family, whether in favor of Hydropathy or not, 
should have the information embodied in this work.— 
mocratic Standard. 

A volume of great beauty, as well as an auxiliary of 
incalculable value in every household.—Mont. Watch- 
man, joa 


CHEEVER'S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
Price Reduced to 374 cents. 

This Book contains a choice selection of Hymns and 

Tunes of the most familiar and genial character for the 


Lecture and School-Room, the Prayer-meeting, and 
Family circle. 





IN PRESS: 
A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
CONTAINING 
A Copious Selection of 

PSALMS AND HYMNS, AND SPIRITUAL 

SONGS, 
WITH THE APPROPRIATE MUSIC. 
Designed for Public Worship in all Evangelical Churches. 


This Book will be prepared with the greatest care by 
the most competent talent, and will be ready early in Oc- 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,, 


No. 51 John street, 
PUBLISFERS. m?22 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION! 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
A LIFE OF 
ROBERT EMMETT, 


THE DISTINGUISHED PATRIOT AND MARTYR. 
CONTAINING 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN HIS LIFES; 
His Speeches made on various occasion, 
WITH HIS CELEBRATED 
DEFENCE BEFORE LORD NORBURY. 
HIS TRIAL, CONDEMNATION, AND DEATH. 
ALSO, 

A Sketch of the Life of 

THOMAS ADDIS EFMMETT—OF 


THEOBALD WOLFE TONE, 


AND OTHER 


TRISH PATRIOTS. 
ALSO, 
A Brief Account of the Trial and Banishment of 


AND OTHER COMPATRIOTS. 
WITH MUCH OTHER VALUABLE MATTER. 


By JOHN W. BURKE, Esq. 


it backs. 
Octavo, 308 ie ct in eee musiia, gi 
PUBLISHED BY 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
And Sold by Booksellers generally. 
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MITCHELL, SMITH O'BRIEN, MEAGHER, | 











WILLIAM HALL & SON. 


GUITARS. 

THE DEMAND FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL AND 
GRACEFUL INSTRUMENT has of late so increased, 
that the Subscribers have very much extended their facili- 
ties for manufacturing, and have made on them some 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic These Guitars have never been surpassed in fulness and 


richness of tone, beauty of finish, strength, and 
durability ; and they will stand any 
climate, being 
Double Lined throughout, 
and made of the 
BEST SEASONED MATERIALS. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT HEAD 
is also of our own make, and the simplicity and perfect ex- 
actness with which it is manufactured, renders it almost 
impossible for it to get out of order. 


PRICES, 

No. 1 Guitar (mahogany) in case............ssse00- $15 00 
“ 2 Guitar (rOSeEWO0d) dO ...ssceseesseseeee + 2000 
“ 3 Guitar do Ms anechich ccéhstened 25 00 
“ 4 Guitar do TY ands canateeninindens 2° 90 
“ 5 Guitar do GD canvecpctectocccese 45 00 
“ 6 Guitar do GD. wvnessecctccenwesse 60 00 


The New Patent 
CAPO D’ASTRA, 


is a great improvement on the old plan; there being no 
necessity for taking it off the Guitar; and it can be affixed 
to any part of the neck, and detached instantly, while the 
person is playing. 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 


239 Broadway (opposite the Park), New York. 
al0 Sm 


DAVIDSON'S 
Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 
Elegantly printed in small 4to. 

Price 38 cents and under. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal Pieces 
being given, and placed over the English and Foreign 
Version of the Words, so that the Reader is not only 
able to follow the Music as well as the Libretto of the 
Opera, but has a complete preservation of both for afler 
reference or performance. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 

with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIFERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 

Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 

TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON PAS- 

QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI GHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 

LUCIA DI MERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIO- 

VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 

FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRA- 

MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUGREZIA BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES 

HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBULA, 10 

Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANT, 10 

Pieces; 1L PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS IIL, 5 

Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 

FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 

*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON’S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The Creation, 11 Pieces, Price 12% 
Israel in Egypt, Sipe “« 12% 
Sampson, 10 ” peiiae | 
The Messiah, 14 * “+. ys 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
Agent for the United States; 
Charlies Welford, Astor Hvuse; Evans & Britain, 667 
Broadway; J. W. Moore, and W. P. Hazard, Philadei- 
hia; Jas. Munroe & Co., G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Nash 
Woodhouse, Richmond; Taylor & Maury, Washington, 
Also order of all Booksellers. mis uf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 


WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse. 
No. 91 Joun stTREET, New York, 
Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found, and 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Num- 
bers, as HIS Pens, seek to impose on buyers! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a F'ac-simile of his eggs on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 

hraseology of his Labels are — by other Parties 
fwoith especial reference to his No. , THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though 80 to be. 


fis tf HENRY OWEN, Acent. 
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Removal—-GEORGE P. PUTNAM, Publisher, Importer, and Commission Bookseller, has removeg to 
No. 10 PARK PLACE, between Broadway and Columbia College (NOT Park Row.) 





BOOKS IMPORTED. 


COMMISS 


[LON AGENCY, 


CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY FOR BOOK-BUYERS. 


GEORGE P. 





PUTNAM, 


10 PARK PLACE (Opposite the Park—three doors from Broadway—Removed from 155 Broadway), 


In addition to his Publishing Business, is COMMISSION AGENT for su 
Books to the Trade, and to Public Libraries, Athenzums, Schools, gp 
Merchants, and Purchasers of a Single Book. 


lying Foreign and American 


ip Libraries, Exporting 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER.—AGENCIES IN LONDON AND PARIS.—BOSTOoy 
AND PHILADELPHIA BOOKS AT THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. , 
G. P. PUTNAM solicits orders for any Books in the United States or Europe, which he will purchase to the best advantage, charging , 


moderate commission. Such an 
Reference.—G. P. Purnam’s 


Valuable & Important English Works, 
Chiefy in Superior Bindings, 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 10 PARK PLACE. 


Johnston’s (A. K.) National Atlas of Uni. | 


versal Geography. Imperial folio, half morocco. 


National Atlas of Physical Geogra- 
phy. Imperial folio, half morocco. $50, 


Gilray’s Genuine Caricatures, complete, up- 
wards of 690 Subjects. Imperial folio, half red Turkey 
morocco. ' 

Byron’s Works, Complete. Large paper 

7 Wemeraned with proofs of Gmerre fine plates. 8 vols. 
4to., morocco elegant, tooled ; gilt leaves. $89. 


Royal Gems, from the Galleries of Europe. 
With letter-press by S.C. Hall. 90 fine engravings. 
2 vols. 4to., spl 


tooled, gilt leaves. 


Shaw’s Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages. 


41 beautifully colored plates, and many cuts. Royal 
8vo., cloth. $12. 


ly bound, blue Turkey morocco, 
$45. 


Choice Examples of Art Workmanship. 61 | 


finely col Engravings. Small folio, morocco ele- 
t, antique tooled, gilt edges. Bound by Hayday. 


Sketches after English Landscape Painters. 
With Notices by Wm. Thackeray. — 4to., 20 
fine Engravings, gilt cloth and edges. \ 


The Same. Plates colored, morocco 


extra, giltedges. $17. 
Milton’s L’Allegro. Illustrated by the Etch- 


ing Club, on 20 plates. Sm. folio, boards. $16. 


The Parables of our Lord. Printed in Ru- 
brio, and beautifully illustrated by J. Franklin. The 
whole E ved on Steel Plate. Folio, emblematic 
binding. $12. 


Illustrations of Zoology. 97 plates, and 
many wood engravings, containing upwards of 1,000 
subjects, from Drawings by Landseer, Pyne, Lowry, 
&c. With descriptive letter-press, Narrative, &c. 
Folio, cloth. $8 50. 


Illustrated London News. July to Decem- 
ber, 1851, bound in cloth, gilt edges, double volume, 
containing Pictorial History of Great Exhibition. $8. 


Art Journal, Vol. 1851. Complete, 4to. 
cloth, $8. 


Dupaix’ Antiquités Mexicaines, Relation de 
voyages ? Prion : RyceBegs viz.. vol. 1, 
ter-press, vol. 8 contain u 
ware bf 1,000 subjects, chiefly colored, half — hq 
150. 


Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, from 
Drawings made on the spot. Folio. 100 plates in 
portfolio. $6 

Grose’s Antiquities of England, Wales, Ire- 
land, and with Military Antiquities, &c. 14 
vols. =. oS ‘cage Gis tamk of the a 
1773-79. $55. 

Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays. Best 

edition, large © pe r. 12 vols, 8vo., tree marbled calf 

extra, marb) ges. London,1825. $32 50. 


The British Drama—Ancient. Tragedies, 
Goundies, 0 ras, of Jae So R.A w. 
Scarce. London, 1810. $15 75. ” 

Addison. Complete Works. With Notes, 
se. by ae. 6 vols. 8vo., calf, gilt back. London, 


Agency, it is believed, will be useful and economical to Book-Buyers.—Catal 
onthly List of all Foreign and American Books with priees, may be had gratis on application. 


Pope’s (Alex.) Works. Complete. Edited, 
with Notes of Warburton, Warton, Johnson, Chal- 
mers, &c., by Rev. W. L. Bowles. 10 vols. 8vo. Fine 
copy. Russia (old binding.) London, 1806. $27. 


Pope’s Homer. Iliad and Qdyssey. Plates, 
fine edition. 6 vols. 8vo. Russia (old binding.) Lon- 
don, 1802, $15 75. 


Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
With Continuation by Hughes. Portraits and Plates. 
} Ip 12mo., calf extra, marbled edges. Fine copy. 


Jameson’s (Mrs.) Beauties of the Court of 


Charles II., with their Portraits. 21 Plates, royal 8vo. 
morocco elegant, tooled, gilt leaves. $13 25. 


Scott’s (Sir Walter) Works, viz: Waverley 
Novels, 25 vols. ; Poetical Works, 6 vols.; Life of Bo- 
naparte, 5 vols.; Tales of a Grandfather, 3 vols; Life 
of Scott, 10 vole—together 49 vols. 12mo. half calf, 
gilt, marbled edges, gilt backs, contents lettered. $62. 

Do. half vellum, full gilt back, marbled edges, 
ei sot os Oi ed edges, full gilt and } 
0. extra, m and let- 
tered. $30. ” nite 





Complete Works. People’s Edition. 
9 vols. vo. half calf extra, full gilt back. $30 75. 

Do. calf extra. gilt back, marbled edges. $35. 
Waverley Novels. Abbotsford Edi- 
=. 12 vols royal 8vo. half Turkey morocco, gilt 


| ———— Do. do. 25 vols. 12mo. cloth. 
|—_— Do. do. 5 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 


_Edgeworth’s Works. 10 vols. 12mo. green 
| Sumy ae 
| Hall’s British Ballads. 2 vols. in 1. imp. 


| 

} 8vo. morocco ex! t leaves, elegantly tooled—va- 
flocs styles, at "Sis"to $19. ie eden of 
| ing. 


| Pe Cyel dia. Complete, with Suppl 
| Penny Cyclope = 4 uppie- 


| ments.” 16 vols. royal 8vo. cl 


| Milton’s Complete Works. Prose and Verse. 
| New and elegant edition. 8 vols. 8vo. calf extramarb. 
edges. Bound by Clarke & Bedford. $40. 


Bohn’s Classical Library. 27 vols. 12mo. 
half calf, antique style, contents lettered. $48. 

Landor’s (W. 8.) Complete Works. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. cloth. $8 50.. 


Béranger, Giuvres de. New and finely illus- 
a edition. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, tops gilt, 


Le Sage.—Gil Blas. Editionillustré. Imp. 
8vo. half morocco, gilt edges and back. $6. 
| Standard British Authors. Uniform Popular 


Reprints—The Works of Ainsworth, Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, Burns, B psec, Je Lever, Macaulay, 


ian, Pope, Shakespeare 
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pzig, Tauchnitz. 


Books from the Library of Thomas 
Gray, the Poet. 
WITH HIS AUTOGRAPH. 


Plutarch’s Lives. With Notes. 8 vols. sm. 
wel ME ese, London. aon Ina. en Bom" » 
Valerius Maximus. Best Verioram edition, 
ond SSO taper oak, AOE 
Xenophontis Memorabilia. Gr. et Lat., with 


Notes. 12mo. calf extra, gilt. With autog. Lond., 
1720. $13. @ ~~ 











es and facilities for 


Salmon’s Builder's Vade Mecum. 12m 
calf extra. Withautg. $4 50. 
Noverre. Lettres sur la Danse et sur |es 
eee a calf extra, gilt. With autog. Stut. 


Wepfer. Historia Apoplecticorum. Por. 
., 12mo. calf extra. 4 autog. a 


Quintilian. Institutiones. 


calf extra, 
Paris, 1541. 


Ebn Tophail Epistole de Ratione Humani, 
arabiceé et latiné, ed. E. Pococke. 40. calf extra, gi! 
back. With autog. Oxon, 1671. $7. 


Vicentines (Jo.)—Museum Historicum et 
hysicum. Numerous Portraits. 4to. morocco extra 
gilt leaves, by Clarke & Bedford. With . Ve 
hetiis, 1646. 815 75. taille 


4to. Fine copy, 
ont back. With autog. and MS. Notés. 


NEW BOOKS 
LATELY IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND. 


Darwin’s Geological Observations on Coral 
Reefs, Volcanoes, &c.,in S. America. 8vo. &3. 


our A and Letters of Niebuhr. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Hamilton (Sir W.)—Discussions on Philoso- 


phy, Literatu: Education d i 
a4 $41 50. re, , and University Reform 


Lever (Chas.)—The Daltons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Gustavus Vasa (History of). 8vo. $3. 
Baxter (W. E.)\—Tagus and the Tiber. 


Notes of Travel. 2 vols. sm. 8vo. $6. 


Beaeeaie Sir R. H.), and Alexander (Sir 
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